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CHAPTER VI. 
VENERATION—ITS ABUSES.’ 

“Tl tell you what it is, Mrs. Giles, you ought to be 
ashamed to neglect your old father as you do; I have 
just come from there, and he says you have not been near 
him in ten days, and he only round the corner. You 
richly deserve to be neglected in your turn when you 


to be old.” 


“ The old man is very much mistaken,” said Mrs. Giles; 

“J was there last Sunday evening, but he was in bed : he 
is so inconsiderate! Why, it has rained for the last ten 
days, and, if he would only think, he would know that, 
with such an influenza, I could not stir out; he never 
cares: but why have you not gone there yourself?” 
_ “Why did you not send the children, then?” said her 
husband, not answering her; “a little rain would not 
hurt them. Beckey, you spiteful little thing, yon, why 
have you not been to see your grandfather ?” 

“ I was there not long ago, and he drove me out. I 
had Peter with me, and he wanted to look at the pictures 
in the old Bible, but grandfather would not let me get it 
for him. I told him that I would take care that Peter 
did not tear the leaves ; so I tried to reach over the table 
for it, and he hit me a knock on the shoulder with his 
cratch, and made me go home. My shoulder is black 
and blue yet.” 

“Served you right; what business had you to persist 
in getting the Bible when he told yuu not ?”” 

“ Why, sometimes he denies out of crossness, like, 
and then he comes to, and lets us do it; and so I did not 
think that if I tried to get it he was going to strike 
me for it. I won’t go there again in a hurry, I can tell 
him.” 

“ You shall go there this minute, you little vixen, you,” 
said her father, “ and take that to hurry you along ;” 
the brutal father gave her a slap in the face, and away 
she went screaming. But she did not go to her grand- 
father’s, nor did her father mean that she should go. 
Will not many a parent that reads this chapter bring 
this home to himself? Has he not often punished a 
child for just such a fault as this? I um not speaking 
to mechanics only, but to those likewise who have no 
profession, no pati tlemen, as they are called. 

“ You are for ever striking your children, Giles,” said 
his wife. “ You talk of my being neglected by them in 
my old age; I suspect you will not fare much better. 
One thing I know, they'll take better care of me than 
you, for I never deal blows about as you do. Only think 
of your striking David, and he a man grown, too.” 

“ Strike him! that I did, the rascal; did you see him 
wink at Abel Ward when I just happened to burn my 
mouth with the hot toddy? I'll teach him to laugh at 
his father ; and there was Ben, too, walking lame behind 
me, mocking me; if I could have caught him, I should 
have given him a threshing before the whole street. As 
to their neglecting me in my old age, I shall take care of 
that; for I shall do as my father did before—buy an an- 
nuity, and then I shan’t thank any of them to look after 
me. I can better depend on a hired person than I can 
on any of them.” 

“ But only see how mad all the children were that 
your father sunk all his money in the way he did. I am 
sure you would not want your children to feel towards 
you as they do towards him.” 

“ Oh, wife, don’t stand talking nonsense in that way ; 
always talking of money and dying. I suppose that you 
are afraid that you'll be left without any thing ; you'll 
get your thirds—the law will give you that.” 

“ But, if you sink your money in an annuity, I shall 
get nothing then ; but I am not thinking of myself, for I 
am so ailing and weakly that you will outlive me dozens 
of years.” 

These were the kind of conversations that Peter Giles 
and his wife had together—she trying to defend herself, 
and get the better of him, and he trying to keep her 
down. He was even more negligent of his father than 


she was ; for, every now and then, her heart did warm to- 


wards the poor, pitiful, old man, and she would do some 
little good turn for him; but she got no thanks, for he 
always thought that it was from some interested motive 
that she did it. It sometimes happened that David, the 


eldest child, did not go near the old man for two months, 


and yet he was a young man of good disposition, too ; 
but his father had grossly insulted him before his grand- 
father, and he knew that it would be thrown up to him 
again, for the old man always told them that their father 
served them right when they were whipped. 

If David’s faculties had been properly cultivated, he 
would have been a different creature, for he wanted to 
lean on some one; he wanted something to love and re- 
spect. Instead of being directed to the good and wise, 
he fixed his attention on those that were conspicuous for 
some wonderful talent, or some extraordinary qualifica- 
tion. He had the most profound respect for boat clubs, 
fire companies, and freemasons. If it had not been that 
he turned politician, there is no knowing to what lengths 
he would have gone, and what company he would not 
have joined, for there was nothing to restrain him, as he 
Was not apprenticed to his master. He was learning 
the saddler’s trade, and was considered as a good work- 
man, only that he could not be depended on, as he was 
for ever running after some new thing—the last always 
being more extraordinary than the first, in His estimation. 

His father, poor man, had the greatest respect for 
riches; he would cringe and bow lower to a wealthy 
man than to one of real worth; and he was loud in his 
praises of any rich man who would notice him. He was, 
therefore, a good tool in the hands of ambitious and de- 
signing men, David did not take after his father in 


this respect; he did not care for riches ; his objects of 
respect were great horsejockeys, great jugglers, and 
great curiosities. His mind was as uncultivated as if he 
lived in the land of savages; in fact, he now and then 
talked of joining the Indians. 

“Mother, 1 am going out with Harman Manly to- 
morrow morning,” said he; “we have a holiday, and I 
shall bring you home some fine trout. I have borrowed 
James White's fishing tackling, and we shall have fine 

sport. ” 


Harm Manly ; he is a worthless fellow, and will get you 
in some scrape before long.” : 

“Oh, mother, you and father are always finding fault 
with my young friends. Let me be intimate with whom I 
will, you have both some fault to find with them. If you 
and father never agree about any thing else, you always 
agree in picking flaws in my acquaintances. Now, I'll 
maintain that Harm is an honest, free-hearted fellow ; I 
have known him for many years, and I am very fond of 
him.” 

“I know that all i say is lost on you ; but, if you were 
not blinded towards this young man, you would allow 
that there must be something wrong about a person to- 
wards whom no one turns a good lvok, or says a good 
word. See the difference between him, now, and Ro- 
bert White ; he is a young man of your age, too. Why, 
every body speaks well of him, and I can tell you that I 
should call it real good luck if he fancies our Sally two 
years hence as much as he does now.” 

“He! the sneak—he fancy our pretty Sally! He has 
not the heart to fall in love. I would rather Harm Manly 
fell in love with her, for he will be well off one of these 
days ; his aunt Margaret is to leave him all her money.” 

“Oh, David, that a sensible fellow like you should 
prefer such a cringing fellow as Manly to so excellent a 
young man as Robert White. What did he do when his 
father begged him to see less of your friend Harman ? 
Why, he broke off his intimacy, and now only sees him 
occasionally. Why should not your father’s advice be of 
as much value to you ?” 

“ When I see any thing wrong in my friend it will be 
time enough to take notice of it. You had better tell 
father to leave off his intimacy with old Folwell, for 
every one says that he is a great cheat, and that he did 
not come by his money honestly.” 

“ I have told your father of it, but he insists on it that 
it is all malice in people. I have no right to dictate to 
your father, but I have to you, and I must, therefore, beg 
you to cool off towards this young man.” 

“I declare if ever I heard the like. Why, there’s 
Mrs. Dobben, an intimate friend of yours, and as im- 
proper a person to be in the house where there are young 
girls ascan be. You talk of my giving up Harm Manly 
—why don’t you give up Mrs. Dobben ?” 

“If it was not for this Mrs. DobbenI could not get 
along at all, for she does me a world of service, and I 
have known her intimately ever since we were children. 
People tell lies about her. IfI give her up, she will not 
have a friend in the world, for no one will cmploy her. 
Only see how much work I get out of her for nothing.” 

“There, just hear to that! You can find excuses 
enough for a friend of yours, although that friend is 
notedly incorrect in her conduct ; but you won't give her 
up. Come, I’ll make a bargain with you; do you give 
up Mrs. Dobben, and I’ll give up Harm Manly.” 

“ You are an impertinent fellow, and ll tell your fa- 
ther; and, what’s more, I'll just give Harm Manly a 
piece of my mind the very first time I see him. As to 
Mrs. Dobben, if I give her up, you’ll have to do without 
your roundabouts this summer, for I cannot make them 
myself, and money comes in but slowly.” 

“T don’t care for my roundabouts; but I’ll tell you 
what, mother, if father strikes me again, I’ll just clear 
out, and join the Mormons or Indians—I don’t care 
which. I'll do it, I tell you, the very first time he lays 
hands on me again.” 

Mrs. Giles said no more, but when Harman Manly 
came there the next morning she was civil to him, and 
wished them good sport, for the threat terrified her. She 
knew that her son was headstrong and unmanageable, 
and that a very little matter would make him quit his 
father’s house. She knew, too, that, as respected Mrs. 
Dobben, he was right; but she had not courage to shake 
off this woman’s acquaintance, although all her friends 
had insinuated that it would be an injury to her daugh- 
ters. “Time enough to get rid of. her,” thought Mrs. 
Giles, “ when Sally and Beckey are growing to be young 
women.” ‘They were growing to be young women, and 
still the mother’s infatuation continued, until at length 
Sally fairly shut the door in the worthless woman’s face. 

Sally told her mother what she had done, and her fa- 
ther commended her, but poor Mrs. Giles scolded away 
for half an hour. She accused her children of want of 
respect for her, and her husband accused her of want of 
prudence. There was no harmony in this poor family, 
and, in consequence, not one of them was fond of home, 
nor of one another. They could not command the time 


of the honest and industrious part of those to whom they ' 


had a right to offer their friendship, and, in consequence, 
they were glad to take up with those who hung loose on 
society. Mrs. Giles would have been very glad to asso- 
ciate with Mrs. White and Mrs. Ward, but they had 
stated times to go out, and stated times to see company ; 
and these times did not suit Mrs. Giles, for she wanted 
to go just as the whim took her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCENTRATIVENESS—ITS uses. 


“ Grandfather,” said little George, whose turn it was 
to spend Sunday afternoon with him, “ Grandfather, tell 
me all about your being a young man, and where you 
traveled.” 


“* My dear George, I have not a great deal to say in 
the way of traveling. I have moved about from one 


| place to another, but what the world calls traveling 
| means going from city to city, and from country to 


country. Now, I have never been out of my own state, 
excepting that I went now and then over toHoboken for 
a walk, and once to Brunswick to see the canal,” 

“ Well, then, tell me all that happened to you when 


| you grew up; bring your story to the lust two years. 
_ What passed in these two years I can remember, Jane 
“ David, don’t like your keeping company with that 


and James, should not you like to hear all that grand- 
father has done in his long life? How old are you, 
grandfather ?” 

“1 am seventy, George, and your dear grandmother is 
sixty-five. Let me see—where shall I begin? Well, I 


' lost my father and mother when I was so young that I 
- do not remember them at all, which is a thing that 


grieves me to this day, for it would make me even still 
happier than I am now, " I could dwell on my mother’s 
and father’s love for me.”—Here little George laid his 
hand on his grandfather’s knee, and Jane leaned heavily 
on his arm.—* I had one sister, and she and I were put 
to board in a poor woman’s house for two years, for my 
father left a few hundred dollars for our support. When 
I was seven years old the woman died, and we then, 
luckily, were sent in the country, where we went to 
school, and there we remained till I was ten years old, 
and my sister fourteen. She was then taken by a mil- 
liner to learn the trade, and I was apprenticed to a 
farmer, for four years, as the money my father left had 
all been expended. 

“ Being an obedient child, and willing to work, I fared 


better than I should otherwise have done, for the farmer’s ‘ 


wife was one of the most exacting women I ever knew; 
never satisfied unless I was constantly at work, The 
farmer required as much of me as she did; so that I was 
kept pretty busy between them ; and, to crown all, I had 
to teach their little daughter how to spell and read. Now» 
this part of the business I liked very well, for the child 
was very good-tempered, and tried her best, thuagh it 
was one whole year before I could teach her to spell 
words of four letters.” 

“ But, grandfather, did you not get to loving the little 
girl?” said George ; “ you were just as oldasI am now 
—ten years old—no—you were eleven when you left off, 
or, rather, when she could spell in four letters.” 

“ Yes, I soon began to love her, and, what you will 


. think very curious, I love her even better at this moment 
than I did at that time.” 


“Oh, grandfather !” said George ; and Jane smiled, 


_ and cast her eye towards her grandmother, who, with 


Robert, was enjoying the children’s surprise and curi- 
osity ; her little, pleasant laugh assured the children that 


: she was the one so beloved. 


“And was it really you, dear grandmother?” said 
George. “Oh, then, my dear grandfather, I shall not 
pity you very much, for J am sure when you had dear 
grandmother to love you, there was a great deal of 
comfort.” 

“Yes, that there was. I did not mind any thing, but 
worked on till my time was up, and then I was appren- 


 ticed to a cabinetmaker in the neighbourhood, which 
- made the parting not so painful as if I bad gone out of 


the county. Every evening I went to whatI was al- 


lowed to call my home, for Mr. Car began to like me, 


and his wife still had my services whenever Lhad a holi- 
day. My greatest pride is, that your dear grandmother 
never had a blow from a schoolmaster or schoolmadam in 
her life, for I taught her all I knew myself, and, in turn, 
she got the upper hand of me, for she had more time to 
read than I had. Oh, how nicely she mended my clothes, 
and what comfortable stockings she knit for me; and 
Mrs. Car allowed her to do this, for she was a just wo- 
man in some respects, and the schooling of her little girl 
was a great saving, she said. You cannot think what a 
blessed comfort it is to me to think that your deargrand- 
mother never had a blow, or a slap, from thetime [ first 
saw her.” 

“ What can be the reason,” said Robert, “ that, parents 
are so apt to strike their children ? and, above all, why 
do they allow the schoolmaster to bruise the children’s 
flesh as they do? When they strike a child, the little 
vessels, where the blow has been struck, all burst, and 
the blood settles in one place, and cannot circulate, I 
read all about it the other day, and, when I found out 
how wonderfully our flesh was formed—of how many 
parts and divisions, one depending on the other, and the 
blood to cement and nourish the whole—I was thunder- 
struck that any one, in the form of a human being, could 
desire to bruise and mash the flesh as they 40.” 

“ Yes,” said their grandmother, “ they strike to vent 
their anger, not to make the child better. There is not 
one in a hundred that thinks of the welfare of the child. 
A boy is impertinent, or tells a lie, or is quarrelsome, or 
is idle, and the master gets ina passion, and.then he falls 
to bruising the child's flesh. Nature never intended that 
our flesh should be bruised and-mashed with whips and 
flat or round rulers, The pain that accompanies their 
lacerations of the flesh, is intended by nature as a warn- 
ing to us to take care that nothing hurts our bodies- 
Why, a great deal of mischief is done in this way, and it 
takes a great while to heal all the bruised parts again. 
But we will talk of this another time when Edward is 
by, for he is very apt to be passionate, dear little fellow ; 
how he tries to conquer it, and he will, too—but goon, my 
dear, with your story.” 

“ Well, happy enough was I when I carried home that 
little table yonder. Yes, look at it; how old is it? Let 
me see—take sixteen from seventy and fifty-four remain, 
That was the first thing I ever did for myself, and proud 
enough was I when I saw Mrs. Car and dear little Susie 
look at it for the first time. I had not told them that £ 
was making it for them, and it was late at night before I 
finished it, having to work at it after the work hours 


were over. Oh, what a polishing I gave it, and how often 
I stepped back to look at it. Well, you should have seen 
the surprise and pleasure of Mrs. Car, and how Susie co- 
loured up when I told her that it was a present for her 
housekeeping, and how pleased Mr. Car looked, and how 
the table was brought forward all day to show the neigh- 
bours as they came in. The rich think that the poor 
have no pleasures; but they know little of the matter: 
why, I bad more happiness about the making and giving 
away that little stand, than a rich man has when he 
makes a present of a thousand pounds, I was so happy 
that I did nothing but fetch heavy sighs from the bottom 
of my heart.” Little Jane sighed from the bottom of her 
heart, too, and her grandfather went on. 


“My master had four apprentices, and a world of 
trouble they gave him: they were always getting in 
scrapes ; and one of them was a drunkard—a good work. 
man he was, too, and he was very kind to me when 
sober, teaching me a number of little short ways of doing 
work ; for there is always one way better than another,’ 
if we did but know it. I felt sorry for the poor fellow, 
so, although he was four years older than myself, I re- 
solved to cure him of his low fault. It was all. of the 
animal nature in him that was too strong to conquer, 
and I thought he was worth saving. I mentioned my 
plan to my master and to Mrs. Car, and they. both agreed 


that I should try it ; so I put iron bars tothe windows in | 


my little room, and put two good wooden bars to the out- 
side of the door, cutting a hole in one of the boards large 
enough to put in a small basket, or a pitcher. ‘The first 
time the poor soul got drunk, I dragged him in the room, 
undressed him, and put him in bed, leaving a pitcher of 
water near him. Here I kept him three weeks, giving 
him his meals through the hole. At first he was too 
much angered to eat, but hunger got the better of him, 
and then he begged to be let out, promising to leave off 
the beastly practice of drinking ram. But Mrs.Car was 
humane enough to give him food, and I never tired ; 80, 
there we kept him, as I jsaid, for three weeks, and a 
world of trouble he gave me, for, at first, he roared, and 
stormed, and kicked, and smashed things about; but I 
did not mind, as I knew I could make Mr. Car amends 
for all the injury he did the things. At length he took 
to reading to pass away the time, for I did not sleep there. 
I went to his lodgings, and you may be sure that was a 
trial, for such a dirty bed—a drunkard’s bed—and no kind 
mother to refresh it, or to pick up his clothes, or 1o wash 
Off the foul stains. Mrs. Car suspected how it was, and 
dear Susie fell to crying about it, but, finding I was. de- 
termined to do my duty to this poor creature, they gave 
me a pair of clean sheets, a pillowcase, and a towel: so 
I swept the dirt out of the room, and then I did not mind 
the rest. Well, the young man got so ashamed that he 
cried about it, and, when I saw that, I thought I might 
trust him; so I let him out, and the poor fellow tried to 
sneak out of the house, but the door was locked, and so 
he had to go in the room where the family was ; and they 
coaxed him to the breakfast table, and dear little Susie 
helped him every few minutes, looking so kindly on him 


' that I saw from that moment he was analtered man. It 


was Sunday, and he had shaved and dressed before he 
came down stairs; so I took his arm, and, very reluc- 
tantly though, I got him to church; and, after church, I 
took him a long walk, and then home again to Mr. Car’s ; 
and, finally, Mrs. Car consented that he should board 
with her ; so they fitted up another room in the garret for 
him. So what do you think happened, my dear children ?. 
Why, this very young man, so despised, became one of 
the best fellows in the world ; and well did he requite our 
kindness, for, when Mr. Car died, he took the manage- 
ment of the little farm, and did his very best for the 
family. He repaid us a thousand fold for saving him. I 
did my best, too, for the family, you may suppose ; but I 
had no tarn for farming.” 


“ And is it of dear uncle Neddy that you are talking ?” 
said Jane, “ the one that we all love so much : dear, good 
old man, who would have thought it !” 


“Yes, it is old uncle Neddy. Well, the day that my 
time was up I was married to my dear Susie, and, having 
upwards of a hundred dollars beforehand, and good Mrs, 
Car giving us plenty of house linen, I took my pretty bride 
toa neat little house hard by, where we lived happily for 
two years. But I was ambitious to put my little woman 
in a more convenient house ; so I worked on until I was 
able to build a very snug one, to which I was just going 
to remove when J was offered a great bargain for it. I 
looked at the offer, and looked at my wife, and I said to 


myself, * now which is dearer to me, money or my wife? 


here, in this small honse, she cannot even ask her mo- 
ther to stay over night, without her having to make a bed 
on the floor in the kitchen for ourselves ; and there is no 
well in the yard, and no cistern, and scarcely room to 
turn, No; life is short at best, and she deserves all the 
comfort I can give her, for a comfort she has been to me.” 
So I would not even listen to her scruples, but into the 
new house I took her; and I was well rewarded by the 
increase of respect she obtained from all the neighbours. 
I did better by it in the end, for I pulled down the small 
old house, and built up that large workshop that your 


father has, and a comfortable one I made of it. Why it : 


was a pleasure to work in it. It was the cause of my 
getting more work and more apprentices than I wanted. 
In all, I turned out thirty-three excellent workmen : only 
think of that for one man—all excellent, well-principled 
men, and all my friends.” 


“Is this the house you built then for dear grand- 
mother ?” said Jane; “ why it does not look so very old.” 
~ “Oh, no ; this is the eighth house I have built—all my 
own, dears, and I know who are to have them by and 
by. I am not going to wait till I can't enjoy them 


children ; but, as soon as each is of age, then off goes one . 


house from me.” 
The children’s eyes glistened, not for pleasure at the 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


thoughts of getting a house, but at at their grandfather’ 's 
disinterestedness. 

“ Emoved when all things were fitting, but I’ never 
did move without feeling that your grandmother would 
be more comfortable. Look at this house—it is small; 
but look at the yard and garden—look af the stable— 
look at the lot behind. Aba, Master George, there is a 
pony to be in that lot one of these days: uncle Neddy for 
that. But I must leave off now, for tea is ready, and 
then you must go home.” 


(To be continued.) 


_ THE 


Three Bras of TWoman’s 


By Elizabeth Elton Smith. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was a melancholy circumstance, and drew largely 
on Lady Darley’s fortitude-—Miiss Vernon was in mourn- 
ing ; all the visions of elegant costume in which her lady- 
ship’s imagination had indulged, necessarily dissolved in 
nubibus. She insisted, indeed, on her niece’s laying aside 
her bombasins and crapes, and affording her dress the 
relief of a mixture of gray or white—but even this 
amendment was capable of but little variety. To add tu 
her distress, she was quite sure that Catharine’s style of 
beauty would be exhibited to much greater advantage, if 
adorned with the more lively colours,—an error of taste, 
which proved that though Lady Darley’s opinion in all 
mattecs of fashion might be invaluable, she had no eye 
for the picturesque,—she was no judge of pictorial effect. 
Catharine, who never contested trifles, would implicitly 
chave yielded to her aunt’s dicfzeam concerning her apparel, 
while it outraged neither propriety nor prudence; never- 
theless, she.so far shared her sex’s foible as to rejoice 
secretly in the very circumstance which Lady Darley 
was deploring. Her taste, cultivated by seeing the most 
glorious productions of the pencil and the chisel under 
the happiest auspices, was satisfied that the necessary 
simplicity of her dress would exhibit her rare beauty of 
complexion to far greater advantage than a profusion of 
the best assorted colours that Herbaut or Maridan ever 
combined. Catharine detested the frivolities of riband and 
gauze. A face that exhibited the purest rose-colonr and 
white, the deepest blue, the brightest vermilion, the 
richest gold—required the relief of a sober drapery. And 
the effect of a profile so perfectly classical that Phidias 
himself could not have improved it, would have been as 
much disgraced by the fripperies of the toilet, as the 
Venus de Medicis by the eight breadthsof silk or muslin 
which go now to compose that female garment ycleped 
a petticoat. 

Perhaps, when Lady Darley saw her niece attired for 
the soirée in black satin decorated with a very few pearl 
ornaments, she suspected that her own judgment in mat- 
ters of dress might not be so imcontestably infallible as 
she had supposed, and her maid and milliner had de- 
clared it to be. She was generons enough to express her 
approbation of Catharine’s appearance, even inclusive of 
the plain Grecian head-dress, which must have exhibited 
any defect of feature, had such existed, 

“ Mr. Stark, or Sir Greville Cleveland!” said Lady 
Darley, with a smile,as she heard steps in the anteroom. 

Mr. Stark was announced,—a little dark man, of an 
insignificant appearance, with small, restless black eyes, 
shining, amid the gloom of his countenance, like glow- 
worms in a churchyard. He shook hands with Lady 
Darley,—bowed as he was introduced to Miss Vernon, 
—raised his glass to his eye, and examined her with a 
scrutiny which deepened her bloom into the flush of in- 
dignation,—smiled approvingly at Lady Darley,—and 
finally seated himself by her niece. 

“ Now tell me all the ill nature you have committed 
this day,”” said Lady Darley. ** You appear so exceed- 
ingly happy, that I imagine you ap been rather more 
mischievous than usual.” 

* My vocation depends on the follies of mankind, and 
is likely to last while fools are to be found, which, thank 
the gods, will be as long as the sun and moon endure,” 
replied Mr. Stark. “I flatter myself that, notwithstand- 
ing the innuendoes of your ladyship,I am one of the 
most benevolent persons extant. I labour for the good 
of my kind more arduously than any utilitarian of them 
all, They would reason man into wisdom, while I lash 
him into it ; and which method is the more profitable, 
say, oh ye pedagogues, for ye know!” 

_“Does the world generally submit patiently to such 
discipline ?” asked Catharine. 

Mr. Stark employed a moment in glancing at Lady 
Darley with a look that seemed to say,—‘There is a 
pretty question now for your young, timid beauty, fresh 
from the country !”—then replied :— 

“The world, my dear Miss Vernon, cannot help itself. 
It may kick and plunge, like Balaam’s ass, but is not 
likely to find an angel in the way, or a tongue to reprove 
‘the madness of the prophet.” The world, in its col- 
lective sense, isadumb monster. As to its oracles, * I will 
roar you by the hoar with any lion of them all.’” 

Other guests arrived, to whom Catharine was succes- 
sively presented,—no very formidable ordeal, when there 
are good-breeding on one side, and self-respect om the 

other. 

“The great charm of Lady Darley’s select soirées was 
the ease which pervaded their circle. There was an 
elegance of tone, purely the effect of habit, but no 
formality. Conversation never sank into insipidity, 
because it did not aim at brilliancy. It flowed in a 
uniform channel of good sense and good temper, which 
refréshed the mind without exciting it, Every thing 
was said well, but without effort. The grave and the 
gay afforded subject for discussion, as accident suggested 
the one or the other. Two or three members of the 
cabinet were ofthe party, and therefore good taste deemed 
the avoidance of politics imperative. But when general 
principles of government were touched on, every body 
spoke without restraint, guiltless of meaning to offend, 
“and consequently fearless of offending. The literature 
of the day,—the popular novel,—the successful drama,— 

~ were criticised with candour, and the natural collision of 
opinion on such topies elicited brilliancy, but not sire. 

As the evening advanced, music added its charm to 
‘the hour; and Mr. Stark, who had been almost a silent 

member hitherto, betook himself to the task of entertain- |. 
“TI hope : not fond of music,” he began. 


“ A strange hope !” said Catharine ; “ it is a real mis- 
fortune to be incapable of enjoying the most soothing of 
the fine arts.” 

“ Soothing, do you call it?” said Mr. Stark, with a 
slight sneer ; “ that piece of elaborate noise from the per- 
turbed brain of Moscheles, par exemple,with which Lady 
Adelaide Willoughby is at this moment afflicting the 
piano and our ears? Shakspeare was ignorant of the 
power of aural torture our modern composers would at- 
tain, when he wrote that much hackneyed passage, 


“¢The man who hath not music in his soul, 
And is not moved by concords of sweet sounds,’ 


&e., &c., &c.—I need inflict no more on you. Have 
you ever been to the opera ?” 

“ Never in this country.” 

“Then beg Lady Darley to take you next Saturday. 
You will sce Pasta* in the ‘Semiramide,’-—and you will 
also see the degree of love for music, in its divinest form, 
possessed by this most civilised British public,—ay,—by 
the ‘ Hebrews of the Hebrews,’ the very most aristocratic 
portion of that public. You will observe the rapt atten- 
tion with which, during the performance of some of the 
finest things ever produced by any thing short of inspira- 
tion, they listen,—to themselves !—Enjoy the hum of 
human voices,——the more than * whisper of a multitude,’ 
—and acknowledge how fine an accompaniment it con- 
stitutes to the most passionate acting of the most poetic 
actress in Europe !—Oh, yes !—we are a musical people. 
They who doubt it may be convinced by the price we 
pay to singers and musicians, to whom we do not con- 
descend to listen !” 

“You are adding a lash more to those you have already 
bestowed, are you not ?” said Miss Vernon, with a smile. 

“* Upon that hint I speak,’” replied Mr. Stark, quite 
pleased to have a new listener. ‘ If we do not listen tu 
the music, en revanche, we listen to the dancing. Now 
you have the look of a novice, and I am glad to see it, for 
hitherto I have been compelled to fancy you one of us, 
and any thing fresh is so re-freshing !—Yes,—we listen 
to the dancing !—As soon as the ballette commences, we 
not only lend our eyes, but our ears, to our ‘ friends, 
Romans, countrymen !"—We cannot spare one of our 
senses from the entertainment ;—all must be at their post 
to heighten this delectable enjoyment, which—no delicate 
woman ought to tolerate, and no wise man to allow his 
wife or daughter to behold!—Oh, we are a rational 
people,—we, the finest people in the world !” 

Catharine did not answer ;—her eyes were fixed on 
Lady Adelaide Willoughby, and her attention was at 
least divided by the brilliant execution of her ladyship. 

“An interesting countenance, is it not?” said Mr. 
Stark, who observed the direction in which the glances 
of his companion were traveling. ‘ And yet—a pene si 
puo dir questa fu rosa. A youth of uncommon brilliancy 
has passed rapidly away, and left her ladyship a melan- 
choly memento of the past,—a noble ruin indeed, but a 
Tuin still.” 

“never saw a countenance so expressive of repose,— 
and yet I should think it the repose of resignation, not 
of content.” 

“A nice definition, and rather a subtle: distinction,” 
said Starls, with his usual sneer ; * perhaps, however, you 
are not so far wrong as ladies who dabble in metaphysics 
are wont to be. Poor Lady Adelaide has worn the 
willow these five years, and, instead of becoming a saint, . 
has adopted the other alternative possible in such cases, 
—she is @ blue, and looks upon human life from the 
heights of philosophy. She is the great refuge of genius 
in distress, and the great buyer of books which nobody 
reads. She is so charitable to literary unfortunates, that 
an author whose tragedy was damned—the profits of 
which were to feed and clothe a sick wife and nine small 
children,—has a pension from her at this moment; and 
she bought up the whole edition of an unreadable poem, 
because she heard, by accident, that the writer had a 
blind mother, entirely dependent on him, whom he sup- 
ported -by following the profession of a diurnal and 
hebdomadal hack. Notwithstanding these eccentrici- 
ties, however, Lady Adelaide contrives to make herself 
generally acceptable; and though the profane may some- 
times call her mad, the esoterics of the mysteries generally 
consider her as one of the first among themselves.” 

“ Her ladyship is not married ?” 

“ Her ladyship is not married,” replied Mr. Stark, most 
emphatically distinguishing the accent of acquiescence 
from that of interrogation. “Five years ago, Lady 
Adelaide had most convincing demonstration that 


*** Man was inconstant ever; 
One foot on sea and one on land, 
To one thing constant never.’— 


The circumstances were too sordid and too commonplace 
for romance. ‘The youth who wooed and won her heart 
might not actually be guilty of malice prepense. Love 
comes upon a man like a fever; perhaps the air brings 
it—perhaps the water,—but I am inclined to think it as 
involuntary as any other disease. He could not have 
meditated a folly of the kind; the thing would have been 
too absurd in a man who had been two or three years 
about town. Lady Adelaide had rank, accomplishments, 
beauty,—but, alas !—while all the other deities were pro- 
pitious, Plutus frowned;—the two could not produce 
from their joint portions enough to furnish forth the 
goods and chattels fitting and respectable in such a case. 
What do you think, therefore, it was prudent and de- 
sirable that the gentleman should do?” 

“Prudence should have been consulted before Lady 
Adelaide’s affections were interested,” replied Catharine. 
“The next best thing, doubtless, was to leave it to her to 
determine whether the ills of poverty were to be endured 
together, or the misery of disappointment ulone.” 

“ He took a wiser step ;—he went to St. George’s one 
morning with a new Birmingham heiress, who had pre- 
cisely all that Lady Adelaide wanted, and wanted all that 
she possessed. What do you think of him now ? 

“That, verily, he had his reward.” 

“ Yes, he had, in your senee of the allusion, But the 
cup was more than full; it absolutely ran over. He had 
not been married three months when, lo! a cheese- 
monger, or a soap-boiler, orssome such thing, died,—a 
relation, maternally, of Lady Adelaide’s,—who furnished 
forth an adequate retribution by bequeathing to her his 
hoarded millions.*-My story is ended;—the moral—he 
that rans may read.” 

“Is'my memory, correct?—was the gentleman now 
placing the music-book for Lady Adelaide named to me 
as Lord Edmund Gresham ?” 


An anachronism. 
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“ Quite correct. In him you see an indifferent minis- 
ter, and an execrable writer of tragedies. He has had. 
the singular felicity of producing a tragedy damned so 
thoroughly, that not a single voice was raised in its 
favour. A palpable plagiarism from Sophocles, too;— 
but, in passing through his lordship’s mind, it became 
tainted with the abominations it met in its progress. If 
you wish to understand, in all its sublimity, the beauty 
of bathos, read it. I shall be happy to lend it to you.” 

“No, thank you. I have no inclination to lose so 
much time.” 

“Or to destroy your temper, which a bad tragedy 
must do, and ought to do.” 

Lady Darley at this moment seated herself near 
Catharine. 

“ Well, my dear, has Mr. Stark amused you ?—I hope 
so, for he has occasioned you the loss of Lady Adelaide 
Willoughby’s playing, which, [ assure you, is to be re- 
gretted.” 

“T ought not to complain. Mr. Stark has said as 
many severe things as could possibly be comprised in the 
same number of words,” said Catharine, smiling ; “and 
Iam not ungrateful. I will confess that I have been 
amused.” 

“ Of course you have had the history of all of as, and 
a critique on our various foibles?” 

“* Wrong not so your merits!” said Mr. Stark. “Lady 
Darley herself would afford matter for a foliv!—But 
will your ladyship credit me ?—Would he, ‘ the chief of 
men,’—the Agamemnon of our hosts, pardon me ?—I 
have not once mentioned the name of Sir Greville Cleve- 
land.” 

“The person in the world of whom I have been talking 
and thinking most this evening.” 

“Then you have obliged Sir Greville ; for to be thought 
of and talked about is precisely the thing he most likes. 
It is the very ‘end and aim,’ or I wrong him, of his 
absence from your circle this evening.” 

* Every person of taste must value his society,” replied 
Lady Darley. “No one has so good an excuse for his 
caprices as Sir Greville.” 

“ Exactly,—the spoiled child of the world, it is but ac- 
cording to the natural course of things that he should 
spurn the parent who has cherished his fuibles. If you, 
the élite, would but administer a little of that whole- 
some chastisement, neglect, you would reap a rich reward 
in his increased observance. You will not see that you 
can do better without him than he without you, and he 
has the benefit of your voluntary blindness.” 

“TI fear your satire has put Miss Vernon’s mind out 
of tune;—I must endeavour to restore its harmony. 
Lady Adelaide has risen; will you try the harp, Catha- 
rine, and give us something of Mozart’s?” and Lady 
Darley, putting her arm through her niece's, led her to 
the other end of the splendid apartment. 

“ Sir Greville holds Mr. Stark in utter contempt,” she 
said, as they walked across the room; “compelled, by 
meeting him every where, to occasional notice of him, 
his address to him is marked always by stately politeness. 
You see how Mr. Stark revenges himself, and will un- 
derstand the precise value which is to be given to his 
assertions.” 

Catharine had not time even to express her acquies- 
cence, for they were close to Lord Edmund Gresham. 
Without farther solicitation she seated herself «t the harp, 
—possessing too much simplicity of character to affect 
embarrassment at the display of a talent which had been 
sedulously cultivated, and too superior to be anxious about 
the impression produced on her audience. 

The effect, therefore, was perfect. Lady Darley « was 
satisfied that the success of her niece in society would be 
pre-eminent, and she retlected, with the complacency of 
a person enjoying a conscientious satisfaction, that, by 
her instrumentality, this “ gem of purest ray serene” had 
been rescued from “the dark unfathomed caves” of pro- 
vincial obscurity, to shed its lustre where the eyes of 
princes and peers might gaze at and appreciate its bright- 
ness. 

“ How is it that Sir Greville is absent this evening ?” 
said Lady Adelaide Willoughby. “I imagined he always 
had a particular regard for Lady Darley’s nights.” 

“ Perhaps he was particularly expected, which accounts 
sufticiently for his being elsewhere,” said Lord Edmund 
Gresham. “His presumption and assumption are be- 
coming really too absurd.” 

“Tt is our own fault,” said Lady Adelaide. “ We 
have submitted so patiently to his encroachments, that 
we have at length established him in a despotism from 
which we know not how to depose him, even while we 
sensibly feel his tyranny.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said the Duchess of Halifax, “I 
cannot charge myself either with submitting to the 
caprices of Sir Greville Cleveland, or with courting his 
society. Having fortunately no daughters to dispose of, 
¥ had no inclination to purchase his favour at the expense 
of much of my own comfort. I have too many caprices 
of my own to endure those of other people.” 

“ But Sir Greville possesses so much talent—so much 
taste—so many noble qualities,” said Lady Darley, “ that 
one may pardon him for showing occasionally that he 
feels himself superior to the rest of the world.” 

“ An extensive supremacy !” said the duchess. 

“ And a feeling which, I confess, I do not share with 
Sir Greville,’ added Mr. Stark. “His attainments are 
showy,—conversalional I might almost call them—but 
they are not sufficient to place him in the rank of the 
first men of the day.” 

“ He has the reputation of being among them, never- 
theless,” said Lady Darley. 

“ Where we have placed him,” said Lord Edmund. 
“ And, having enshrined the idol in the innermost niche 
of the temple, it is fitting that we should swear to his 
divinity, albeit we know him to be but of ‘wood and 
stone.’” 

“ Allow that Sir Greville has paid the penalty of his 
absence this evening,” said Lady Adelaide. “ Not only 
has he lost the tribute of our wonted homage, but he is 
in danger of being deprived, by acclamation, of every 
claim to it.” 

“It would be a blessing to the world,” said the duch- 
ess, “if Sir Greville would either marry, or enter the 
society of La Trappe, one of which alternatives must, I 
think, be the termination of his extraordinary career.” 

“Or a retirement to Saint Helena,” said Lady Darley. 

“Which would be at the same time an exit & la Pro- 
metheus,” said Mr. Stark, 

“ Which would be any thing but a termination; the 
task of the vulture being without any prospect of com- 
pletion,” said Lord Edmund, who was indebted to Mr. 


Stark for a severe critique on his unfortunate tragedy, 
and who lost no opportunity of making a thrust at his 
enemy whenever he found him at advantage. 

“T am corrected,” said Mr. Stark, with a bow. “The 
accuracy of your lordship’s classical knowledge is beyond 
dispute. How strange it is,” he continued, turning to 
Mr. ——, the famous parliamentary orator, as if struck 
by a sudden thought, “ that we, who are so early imbued 
with a reverence for the glorious productions of antiquity, 
should, in our manhood, lose so much of our veneration, 
as to pillage, without remorse, the finest of their senti- 
ments, the noblest of their impersonations, and fit them 
into the Procrustes-bed of our own vile abortions and 
groveling imaginations !—We take the head of gold from 
one, and the body of silver from another, and the limbs 
of brass from a third, and complete the misshapen mon. 
ster by the feet of clay which we ourselves have manu- 
factured, and then execrate the bad sense of the world, 
because our creation falls to the lowest abyss.” 

Mr. smiled, but he did not reply—first, because 
he disliked Mr. Stark; and secondly, because Lord 
Edmund, though but an official underling, was so far hig 
colleague; and it is astonishing into what heights and 
what depths esprit du corps penetrates. 

As to Lord Edmund, he turned away with just as 
much incivility as a gentleman can possibly allow him- 
self to exhibit, and addressed himself to Catharine. 

“We are entertaining you with a discussion,” said he, 
“on the merits of a person with whom you are not ac- 
quainted. It will serve, however, as an introductory 
chapter to a new volume.” 

“It will, at least, serve Miss Vernon as a carte du 
pays,” said the duchess, “ always an acceptable thing to 
a novice.” 

“If she have tact to profit by it, which in this case we 
cannot doubt,” said Lord Edmund, with a bow. 

His lordship, of course, expected either a blush or a 
smile—perhaps both ;—his compliment, however, was as 
unsuccessful as his tragedy—a complete failure. 

Lady Darley saw that Catharine was about to avow 
that she had seen Sir Greville Cleveland, a disclosure 
which Lady Darley had especial reasons for preventing. 

“Will not you, Lady Adelaide,” said she, “ you, who 
are ‘fair charity’s swect self,’ say one word in behalf of 
this unhappy man, whose character we are so mercilessly 
submitting to the torture ?—While we are * setting down 
sv much in malice,’ can you ‘nothing extenuate ?’” 

“Much,” said Lady Adelaide, with her usual placid 
smile; “but Sir Greville has a better advocate than I 
could be. He carries about him the magic of manners 
so irresistible when he is desirous of pleasing, that he 
will not have conversed an hour with Miss Vernon before 
all our slanders will be effaced. Sir Greville has achieved 
greater miracles than this.” 

“Bat who shall say whether he will be desirous of 
pleasing on the particular occasion alluded to ?” asked the 
duchess. 

“In that case he deserves no mercy, and I leave him 
to the punishment he merits.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“You may, estimate the importance of Sir Greville 
Cleveland by the quantity and severity of the censure 
lavished on him,” said Lady Darley to her niece, as they 
breakfasted together the following morning. “ People 
do not satirise the insignificant.” 

“And yet, I confess, the favourable impression Sir 
Greville made on me at Golding Magna is somewhat 
weakened. In his manner, then, there was not only 
grace, but so much simplicity, so much absence of pre- 
tension, that one had a sort of confidence in his good 
faith as well as his good sense.” 

“ At Rome, as the Romans,” said Lady Darley, with a 
smile. “A practised man of the world, like Sir Greville, 
understands perfectly the propriety of that rule, and is 
hardly likely to fail in its application.” 

“Ts it the custom of the Romans, then,” asked Catha- 
rine, “ always to be absent when their presence is most 
desired and expected ?—Do they find their satisfaction in 
being regretted,—in destroying the pleasure of a socicty 
of which they know themselves to be principal members? 
—Do they rejoice in imagining the forlornness of a circle 
of which they are the centre, and are they insensible to 
all the anger, and, perhaps, hostility, which ‘ small sins’ 
excite more frequently than capital ones ? 


“*In heavenly minds can such perverseness dwell ?’ 


Is Sir Greville Cleveland capable of enjoying so mean a 
triumph ?” 

“ Alas, my dear, mortals are insects who are contented 
to derive a light from a very pale sunbeam !” 

“Ordinary mortals, perhaps;—but I had—has not your 
praise of him justified me ?—ranked Sir Greville above 
them. The statue has descended from its pedestal, and 
is but of common workmanship after all.” 

“ This is all very well, entre nous. It is prudent, how- 
ever, to restrain the expression of opinions so unusual in 
general society. The world may forgive a woman for 
being handsome,—even for being witty,—but not for en- 
tertaining opinions different from its own,—and thereby 
indicating that she sees ard despises its errors. The 
world punishes nothing more severely than contempt. 
You may be a heretic in religion, but beware how you 
attempt to controvert, far less to reject, a simple point in 
the creed professed by the orthodoxy of fashion.” 

“But, to judge from the sentiments expressed last 
night, it is not an article of faith, even in the fashionable 
world, to believe in the perfection of Sir Greville. Mr. 
Stark detests him; the Duchess of Halifax reviles him; 
and even Lady Adelaide Willoughby, to whom you ap- 
pealed in his behalf, rested her defence solely on his 
manners.” 

“And what avails more ?7—Manners are to the cha- 
racter what fine eyes are to the person, they cover @ 
multitude of defects.” 

“Good as adjuncts,—bad as principals,” said Catharine. 
“TI always distrust a man who is commended wholly 
or chiefly for his manners. Such praise is like that as- 
signed to good-nature ;—we are, in either case, certain 
that nothing brighter or better lurks behind.” 

Lady Darley looked doubtingly at Catharine. 

“I fear,” she said, “ your success will hardly be so 
great as I hoped. Analysis does not answer ;—no one 
likes to expose his character to such a test ;--what man 
would choose a wife who looks so curiously into the 
microcosm of the soul ?---And, moreover, my dear Catha- 
rine, although it is the fashion to talk of the march of in- 
tellect,—and to indulge in most glowing visions of the 
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fature improvement of the human race,—believe me, men 
are not liberal enough to reduce their philosophical 
ries to practice where woman is concerned. They 


desire that she should remain where they, or destiny,— | 
which is but opinion and circumstance,—have placed her. 


In the struggles of public life men find rivals or allies ; 
-—they are compelled to encounter opposing wills,— 


counteracting influences ;—mind wars with mind,—and. 
who is there that-triumphs in every conflict ?— At home, 


therefore,—at his own hearth,—cvery man likes to find 
dependence. It heals the wounds of his self-love ;—it is 
a soothing balm to his mortified vanity ;—it is an homage 
to his superiority, in which his spirit rejoices, and which, 
perhaps, may be necessary to recruit his mental energies. 
Now your very acquiescence implies that you are satis- 
fied of the truth of what has been advanced ;—not on the 
authority of the speaker, but because you have arrived at 
the same conclusion by some previous process of reason- 
ing. One feels,” added Lady Darley, with one of her 
blandest smiles, how very unpersuadable a person you 
are. Men are not flattered by arriving at the heart only 
through the reason.” — 

“And yet, what homage can be so worthy of both 
sexes 7” 

“ Men—even men of the world—have in one respect 
something of Prior’s Henry in their character. Satisfied 
with touching the feelings of woman, and engrossing her 
affections, they do not desire that she should sit in judg- 
ment on them,—that she should have the power to do su. 
They like to be honoured. If not heroes to their valets- 
de-chambre, to their wives they would be demigods. 
And it is on this principle, probably, that you see so 
many of the most intellectual men of the day choosing a 
simpleton as the mother of their children, without even 
the excuse of having their judgment blinded by cxceed- 
ing personal attractions. In short, my dear, you must 
swim with the tide, or the chances are greatly against 
your reaching the shores of matrimony.” 

“TI will not say, according to the wont of young ladies, 
that I do not mean to marry, but I will confess that [ do 
not contemplate the passing of my life in single-blessed- 
ness with any thing like dismay. The term of‘ an old 
maid’ is hardly ever pronounced without intending to 
express something of odium or ridicule,—but I was very 
early made to see that happiness is not dependent on any 
relative position, and that a woman may be almost as 
useful, quite as respectable, and not unfrequently happier, 
unmarried, as if she had entered the ‘ holy pale.’ ” 

“ Useful !—respectable!—odious epithets: and how mis- 
placed from lips so young and lovely! An old maid!— 
you—Catharine Vernon—the last Vernon—Lady Dar- 
ley’s niece—a debutante in life, under auspices of which 
it is not too much to say, that they are as brilliant as 
unexceptionable chaperonage can render them !—No, my 
dear Catharine, I cannot consent that all these advantages 
shall terminate in the insignificance of old-maidism. 
Nature never sent forth from her storehouse of beauty a 
face, a person, so perfect as yours, without meaning that 
it. should be placed where it could be gazed ‘at and 
admired,—that is, in the high places of the earth. Do 
not let us argue the point ;—let us allow circumstances 
to shape themselves quietly ; for, let us wrangle as we 
will, ‘to that complexion we must come at last.’ And 
now, my love, ring the bell, and tell me how you wish to 
dispose of yourself this morning ?” 

“T should like to call on my friend Mrs. Warren, if 
you can spare the carriage.” 

“ By all means. I am a great advocate for the observ- 


ance of propriety to people in every situation of life.” 


“T cannot take to myself the credit of consulting pro- 
priety; Iam gratifying my feelings. I love Mrs. War- 
ren for herself, and she was my mother’s dearest friend.” 

“ That is a sentiment I quite approve :—apropos,—who 
is Mrs. Warren, and where does she live ?” 

“She is the widow of a dignitary of the church, but 
not affluent. A vexatious Jawsuit has diminished an in- 
come not very large originally. She lodges in Wimpole 
street, Cavendish square.” 

“Poor woman!” said Lady Darley, shrugging her shoul- 
ders, while her countenance expressed unaffected compas- 
sion. “ Well, my dear child, it is certainly proper that you 
should go, and perhaps you had better invite Mrs. Warren 
to dine here ;-—you can offer the carriage ;—it will save 
the mal-apropos of one of those horrible vehicles in which 
people allow themselves to be dislocated appearing at the 
door, Some day next week let it be ;—let me consider, 
—yes,—on Tuesday ;—a quiet evening, preparatory to 
your first appearance at Almack’s, will be quite a beau- 
tifier. Say that I would have called on Mrs. Warren, but 
I consider a third person quite de trop when two friends 
meet after a long separation. I hope the neglect of this 
formality will not make her decline your invitation. I 
am sure your friends cannot be such as would inflict 
either mortification or discredit on you or myself. As to 
rank,” said Lady Darley, with a proud smile, “I can 
afford to be condescending. It is only people whose po- 
sition is equivocal that are compelled to build up their 
own consequence on that of their associates.” 

Catharine prepared for ber visit with the greatest alac- 
rity, rejoicing in the certainty that Lady Darley would 
offer no obstacles to her frequent intercourse with her 
friend. She was delighted to be able to invite Mrs. War- 
ren to visit her; and this feeling prevented her from ob- 
serving that the kindness of Lady Darley was but a mo- 
dification of intense selfishness,—that the possibility of 
one of “ those horrible vehicles” appearing at her door 
was to be averted only by a reluctant display of hospi- 
tality, for which she endeavoured to console herself by 
dwelling on the advantage ofa quiet evening to her 


niece's appearance. The habit @famyestigating may be 


an advantage to the intellect, but it is questionable 
whether, in the present state of society, that advantage 
is not more than counterbalanced by the effect it has on 
our comfort. At the present moment, Catharine was in- 
debted for one of thejmost delightful moods of mind,— 
when enjoyment and hope blend together,—to an illusion 
which could not have stood the test of the slightest 
scrutiny, 

The anxious—the obscure—have not many tempta- 


_ tions to quit the nook in which obscurity is not felt and 


anxiety concealed. Mrs. Warren was at home, and 
Catharine vas clasped in the warm embrace of the be- 
loved friend of her mother, for the first time since that 
mother’s death. The tears of each fell plentifully, but 
Catharine felt soothed and softened with “the joy of 
rief.” 
¥ “ Your presence is indeed a cordial,” said Mrs. War- 
ren; “ how I have longed for the freshness, the bloom of 
the country this spring, you may divine, when you look 


from my dusky windows into the duskier street. There 
have been moments when I have indulged the young 
thought of relinquishing my claims, and joining you at 
the dear cottage, content with the narrow stipend which 
would then remain to me.” : 

“ A thought which I should certainly have urged you 
to realise,” said Catharine. ~ : 

“It would be wrong, nevertheless, for it would be to 
offer a premium to fraud, while it would naturally con- 
fine my own means of doing “good greatly within the 
limits which Providence had prescribed for them. How- 
ever, now I sce you, half the burden of ‘the law’s delay’ 
seems lightened, and I shall begin to admit the hopes 
that have been held out to me, that, before your first sea- 
son in London has closed, I shall be able to return with 
you to the dear cottage. And now,—how do you like 
Lady Darley ?” 

“ As I am glad to feel for the sister of my father,” re- 
plied Catharine; and she proceeded to deliver at once 
Lady Darley’s apology and invitation. — 


Mrs. Warren graciously accepted the first, but she de- | 


clined the second. 

“ No, my love ;—I am not fit for the society of people 
of fashion. Their préfudices will shock me no less than 
mine will offend them. I have outlived the plastic sea- 
son of youth, and find it difficult to yield to new impres- 
sions. Come and see me frequently, but Iet that be the 
limit of our intercourse, which, notwithstanding the 
courtly kindness of Lady Darley, I am sufficiently a 
woman of the world to believe will be quite as accepta- 
ble to her ladyship as if I punctually returned all your 


morning calls, and appeared in answer to all her dinner | 


invitations.” 


Catharine offered an almost indignant dissent. “ You 


greatly wrong my aunt,” she said. ‘Polished as she is, 
she has evidently great warmth.of feeling; and she was 


really quite delighted that I should come to you this | 
morning. In all her elegance there seems not the | 


slightest leaven of vulgar pride. How should there? Her 


claims are too well authenticated to offer any temptation | 


to assumption. Pride is the chevaux-de-frise in which 
dubious pretensions encircle themselves ;—there need be 
no preparations for defence where there is no danger of 
attack. I think you will like her ;—there are necessarily 
points of difference between you, but it does not follow 
there should be repulsion.” 

“ Very true ;—for once, however, dearest child, let your 
abstract truths yield to the claims of my experience. 
Lady Darley will like me all the better if she hears of 
me only as your friend, and is not compelled to acknow- 
ledge me as her own acquaintance. People of fasliion, 
good as their intentions may be, cannot help considering 
people of no fashion an incumbrance. And now, that point 
being settled, let me hear, not why Lady Darley sent for 
you at last, but why she had not sent for you before ?” 

“ Circumstance, ‘ that most unspiritual god,’ probably 
operated in both cases. It is an old maxim of yours, that 
we must not enquire too curiously into the motives of uc- 
tions which benefit us, because such an enquiry would 
probably have the effect of greatly diminishing our gra- 
titude. Mine to Lady Darley is very vivid; for, consider, 
that [ was rescued from the solemn sameness—the mo- 
notonous commonplace—of the rectory of Saint An- 
drew’s, at Golding Magna. Can you wonder that, after 
my unwilling abode there, the house of Lady Darley 
should appear to me a paradise ?” : 

“ And yet you,—young, lovely, prosperous as you are, 
may live to regret the safe dulness of Mr. Revely’s house- 
hold,” said Mrs. Warren, with a sigh. “ Disease often 
lurks in the most brilliant atmosphere; and the very 
clouds that dissatisfy us may be our safety. The paths 
of pleasure are seldom,—alas, are they ever ?—the paths 
of happiness.” 

“ This is rather discouraging to a novice. It is consoling 
that I am not very youthful, and have not lived a life of 
perfect retirement.” 

“ Twenty is a very mature age,—there is no disputing 
it. Let me see,—yes, certainly that must be a wrinkle 
which I have been hitherto mistaking for the very nest 
of the loves,—a dimple. And truly, as you insinuate, 
you have seen the world,—France,—Switzerland,—have 
traveled by the Simplon,—looked at the Glaciers,—eaten 
macaroni at Naples, and learned virti at Rome. Alas, 
my dear Catharine, there would be infinitely less dan- 
ger in crossing the Arabian Desert than in passing 
through one winter of fashion in London. And do not 
forget that 


“¢, ... Ships have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity.’ 


I am not quite sure that your self-reliance is not as dan- 
gerous as your susceptibility.” 

“ Susceptibility !"—said Catharine, with a blush of 
slight indignation ;—*“ my dear Mrs. Warren, I thought 
that was one of the last charges which could be brought 


against me. I, that have rather piqued myself on my | 


coldness !—who have never had the least penchant for 
faneying myself in love !—who have arrived nearly at 
years of discretion without an entanglement !—who con- 
sider the passion almost as one of the bright creations of 


the poets,—a thing to be dreamed of, as one dreams of — 


the sparkle of a star, or the flashing of the sunbeam on 
the wave. Susceptible! surely, my dear friend, that is 
not my besetting sin.” : 

“That intense enthusiasm with which you admire 
what is most glorious in creation, most wonderful in na- 
ture, most beautiful in art, will, when excited by the real 
or fancied qualities of a living being, be the passionate 
love which sometimes,--too often,‘ brings death into 
our world, and all our wo.’ You are not the more strong 
because you believe yourself invulnerable. 
will come a moment when all the fences of reason and 


philosophy will avail nothing,—when you too will prove | 


the destiny of woman.” 

“ Be it so,” said Cathhrine, with an attempt at gaiety. 
“ After all, love is a delightful sentiment. How many 
human beings are there of whom it constitutes the entire 
happiness! It is the parent of the most blessed chari- 
ties of human life! In its purest state it is the least 
selfish of the passions, while it is the most engrossing. 
If love be indeed the destiny of woman, why should I 
strive against it ?” 

But remember that, if happy love be the perfection of 
human felicity, disappointment is the most fearful of 
earthly ills. Old people, who are hardened by the trials 
of life, are apt to deride it;—but, if memory were not 
deadened, there are many statesmen, many warriors, 
many of the sternest and the bravest, who could t 
that, sharp as may be the pangs which are to be 


I fear there | 


in the most fortunate career, that earliest was the keen. 
est. And to woman !—alas !—our answer is to be foun 
in the church-yard and the mad-house !” 

Catharine shuddered slightly. 

“Lady Darley is prudence itself,” she said, afier a 
shortsilence. “I have seen quite enough tu be convinced 
that she would consider ayomantic attachment one of the 
most unpardonable follies a human being could perpetrate. 
In her circle there is not much fear of my falling into a 
danger of that kind. The opposite extreme might more 
reasonably be apprehended ;—will you forgive me if I 
form un marriage de convenance ?” 

“ Will you forgive yourself? would that be the fulfill. 
ing of your mother’s hopes ?” said Mrs. Warren, taking 
her hand, and looking on her with eyes that expressed 
even a mother’s affection. “No, dearest Catharine, I 
would have you love,—but I would not have you taken 
at advantage. Temptation almost always assails us at 
the point where we thought no defence necessary.” 

“J will attend to your counsels as to the voice of my 
mother,” said Catharine, tenderly embracing her friend. 
“T will not vainly imagine myself inaccessible to a senti- 
ment which has marked the entire life of'so many of the 
most gifted of the children of men. If I detect myself 
in being particularly gratified by the society or attention 
of any individual, I will endeavour to watch both him 
and myself. Youth is called the season of happiness ;— 
how cun that be so when the great event of our destiny 
is in suspense ?” 

“ Because the young are accompanied by hope,—hope, 
blooming and beautiful as when she first sprung from 
Pandora’s box,—not the hope with faded colours, attenu- 
ated form, and sickly eye, that occasionally smiles on the 
care-worn, time-worn traveller in life’s pilgrimage, One 
—yet one—word of warning ;—you have seen in Mr. 
Revely’s circle fanaticism in its most cheerless aspect ;— 
beware lest, in Lady Darley’s, you encounter skepticism 
in its most seducing form. True philosophy is insepa- 
rable from true religion. Eternity, awful even when il- 
luminated by the brightness of revelation, is terrible in- 
deed as the dark unknown of the skeptic. Do not be 
sneered out of your everlasting happiness. Many men 
have withstood an argument who fell before a sarcasm ; 
and, to the young, what is so formidable as ridicule ? 
Remote as I am from Lady Darley’s circle, a whisper of 
its prevalent opinions has descended even to me. Mr. 
Revely considered a dissent from any of the articles of 
the established church, infidelity, while others deem the 
belief of any, superstition and credulity. Believe that 
the truth lies between the extremes; and do not, my 
dearest Catharine, allow the staff of the Christian faith to 
be withdrawn from you, on the assurance that the philo- 
sophy of modern schools will more than stand you in 
its stead.” 

“ What shall I say to you? Only the words of the 
martyr of old,—‘ in this faith have 1 lived, in this faith 
will I die!’ And now, my dear Mrs. Warren, how can 
I best contribute to your happiness ?” 

“ First, by being careful of your own; and next, by 
coming frequently to see me.” 

Catharine promised both; and, after a visit of some 
hours’ duration, she quitted Wimpole street. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The carriage stopped at Lady Darley’s dogr,—the foot- 
man rolled the thunder of the knocker,—the prompt por- 
ter obeyed the summons,—and Sir Greville Cleveland 
appeared, to assist Catharine in alighting. 

Miss Vernon blushed intensely. What a world of 
thoughts may crowd into the mind in the short interval 
that elapses between the first glance and the first word 
She was not.insensible to the homage of so unusual an 
act of condescension from a man distinguished for exact- 
ing tribute and paying none, nor did she reply to his 
warm and animated greeting with quite so much self- 
possession as usual. Sir Greville perceived her embar- 
rassment, slight as it was, but he was not so flattered by 
it as a more intimate knowledge of Catharine might have 
made him ; he attributed it to the natural diffidence of a 
novice, and he thought her rather less graceful than she 
appeared at Golding Magna. 

“ Catharine,” said Lady Darley, as they entered, “Sir 
Greville has been here the whole morning to make the 
amende honorabte for his last night’s absence ;— compul. 
sion, he assures me.” 

“ Miss Vernon appreciates herself too justly to doubt 
it,” said Sir Greville, rather with the indifference of a 
man who has the habit of flattering, than with the em- 
pressement of one desiring to offer a marked compliment. 

Catharine received it with even greater indifference 
than it was offered with. 

““ But now can you imagine,” said Lady Darley, “ how 
Sir Greville has been occupied since his arrival ? In con. 
jecturing where you were passing the morning, and me- 
ditating what he should conjecture. I hope you will 
think this a satisfactory method of disposing of two or 
three hours.” 

“Why did you not spare Sir Greville so much vain 
labour ?” said Catharine, taking off her bonnet with the 
ease and the grace of a Frenchwoman, without display- 
ing a single ringlet. “ Or why, as curiosity is undoubt- 
edly pain, did you not secure the cheap satisfaction of re- 
lieving it, by telling him that I was in Wimpole street ?” 

“Oh, most unsatisfactory solution of the mystery in 
which I have delighted to envelope your morning’s avoca- 
tions!” said Lady Darley. ‘Sir Greville could not have 
imagined it. The most barbarous giant would not have 
been unfeeling enough to select such a prison for his fair 
captives.” 

“ Why not ?” said Sir Greville. ‘ Do you not perceive 
that the presence of those captives might have made even 
Wimpole street the milky way of the stars of fashion ? 
It is not the place, but the people, that sanctify the place 
at first ; afterward, I agree that the place may distinguish 
the caste of the people. Before we venture to condemn 
Miss Vernon’s taste, let us ascertain the attraction.” 

“My mother’s early—my mother’s dearest friend,” 


‘said Catharine, with a blush of emotion so beautiful that 


the most nonchalant exclusive might have pardoned it. 

“ And while Miss Vernon has enjoyed the luxury of. 
pure and unvitiated sentiment, how have we been occu- 
pied 2” : sid Sir Greville. “Do you think we have been 
so brilliant, so profound, so true, so amiable—I enume- 
rate the last quality, insipid as it is, as the only valid ex- 
cuse for the deficiency of the others—that her taste or 
feeling has suffered by her absence ?” 

“ At least she would have had the advantage of making 


the experiment of * strenuous idleness,’—a novelty to her, 


I conjecture. Moreover, she would have had the benefit 
of theJecture I have vouchSafed to you on your present _ 
fainéant_ mode of existence ;—you—Wwho have talent— 
more, who have opportunity to sway the destiny of a 
great empire—to be the henefactor of your country—the 
friend of mankind.” 


_“ Miss Vernon is too unsophisticated to advoeate thé 


cause of ambition,” said Sir Greville gazing carnest# on 
Catharine, whose countenance was gradually losing its 
classical calmness for an expression of intense interest. 

“ Perhaps you mean that I am too naive to understand 
it,” said Catharine, with startling truth. 

“If that be the case, be satisfied, my dear, that Sir 
Greville will think so no more,” said Lady Darley, whose 
practised eye showed her that her niece and her visiter 
were about to change their relative positions—that the 
one was loosing his conviction of superiority as the other 
quietly asserted her claims. ‘“ He will comprehend that. 
there is a knowledge of the human mind independent of 
the knowledge of the world, par excellence, and sometimes 
quite as available.” 

“ But, to return to the original point of dispute, grant 
that it is something to do no harm,” said Sir Greville. 
“What is ambition? The fever whose raging pulse en- 
ables a madman to destroy or injure millions of his fel- 
low creatures. My love of ease—-my indolence, if you 
will—is so far innocent, that none are injured by it buat 
myself.” 

“Every one whom you might benefit by exertion,” 
said Catharine, with sudden animation, as if surprised 
out of her reserve. hs 

“ Why should I sacrifice myself to those who will not 
thank me for iny pains, and who would not suppress a 
smile, or stifle a groan, if I and all my race were to be 
extinct the “sy after I had effected their political regene- 
ration 2” askeu.,,yir Greville, looking keenly at Catharine 
as he put the question. “ Show me the public man whose 
sacrifice of private advantage has gained him the perma- 
nent gratitude of his kind? 4nd for the temporary ap- 


plause of the multitude! No wjch:er than strive for that, 


or before I enter the arena, I m ~ocggme opera-dancer 
or fiddler.” 

“There is an applause superior to that of the multi- 
tude—one’s own,” said Catharine. 

“That is so young!” exclaimed Lady Darley, who, 
with her conventional feelings and manners, dreaded that 
Catharine was exhibiting too much of l’air romanesque. 
“ People do not labour en philosophe in the nineteenth 
century; and, if we were to fetch our Cincinnati from 
the plough, I much doubt whether, having been fanned 
by the breath of popular applause—that is, having tasted 
the sweets of office—they would return to it.” : 

“ Nevertheless, I agree with Miss Vernon—one’s own 
approbation is a more comfortable thing than that of the 
world. It is to achieve my own contentment with myself, 
that I prefer the otium cum dignitate of my own house 
in town, and my own places in the country, to the in- 
trigues, the mystifications, the vexations, or, in one com- 
prehensive word, the diplomacy of Downing treet. 
Like other grown children, I have been delighted and 
dazzled with the colours of the air-blown bubble—fame 


: —but I have lived long enough to deride a weakness that 


is vainer than vanity.” 

“Ts every possible motive for ambition concentrated 
in Downing street ? Is there no fame but official fame?” 
said Catharine. “ Must a man necessarily be of the cabinet 
to be the benefactor of his age? Can talent find no other 
goal worthy of its efforts than the premiership?” 

“ The greater the number of spectators, the more stre- 


‘ nuous our exertions,” replied Sir Greville, who began to 


think that the mind of Catharine might be as worthy the 
study of a connoisseur as her person. “ We are very 
seldom wise or witty, and never eloquent, in solitude; I 
fear our very magnanimity derives a secret impulse from 
the hope that, if the present age is not just to us, posterity 
will appreciate and avenge us. We are early taught the. 
homely precept, that ‘a good action is its own reward,’ 
but all our subsequent experience falsifies the assertion. 
We make a sacrifice to perform some great or benevo- 
lent action in behalf of an individual, and what-is the 
harvest we reap ? * A thousand enemies, and one ingrate.’” 

“Still there is a reward,—the approving whisper of 
the mysterious spirit within us,” persisted Catharine. 
“ And in -benefiting communities the remark of the 
French minister loses its poignancy.” 

“ Communities !—the most ungrateful of ingrates !— 
standing, as, in England, the word does, for a mob who 
will deafen the patriot who devotes himself to its cause. 
with acclamations at one moment, and,—lo, the wind 
shifts, and he is stoned! A mob—a community, if you 
will—derives its impulse from the breath of a demagogue; 
—when it thinks for itself, then I may attach importance 
to its opinions.” 

“ Teach it!” said Catharine, with animation, unre- 
gardful of the admonishing looks of Lady Darley, who 
was absolutely aghast at this display of blueism in her 
niece. “ The grand occupation for the higher minds of 
this era is to enlighten the lower. Knowledge has been’ 
deemed long enough an argand lamp to illuminate a 
drawing-room; it is time it should be known as a sun, 
the light, the splendour of whose beaths, while it rests 
first on the tops of the mountains, penetrates at length 
into the depths of the profoundest valleys.” io 

“ The schoolmaster is abroad !—That is the watchword 
of the English illuminati, is it not?” said Lady Darley. 
“ His first lesson is to teach the people that knowledge is 


#3 


power, and he will receive a practical proof of the truthof « 
his maxim, by falling beneath the blow of the weapon he « 


has put in their hands.” 

“ He may teach them better things,” said Catharine ; 
—" that it is enjoyment ;—because it suflices to itself;— 
because it opens the earth that seemed barren, and shows 
the rich veins of gold that run’ through it in all direc. 
tions ;—because it unlocks the mysteries of nature,— 
that exhaustless storehouse of grandeur, beauty, and 
wonder,—and reveals the sympathies that exist between 
the glories of the outer world and the inner world of 
man’s heart. In the vast concert of creation; is there 
one thrilling tone but finds its echo within our spirits ? 
Knowledge is a great, a glorious thing,—linking man 


with angels. Surely its best result is, when it demon- ‘ 


strates the real happiness of human beings,—that the 
calm shade of retirement is better than the turmoil of 
ambition, and that there is a holier, fuller bliss in com- 
muning with nature, penetrating her secrets; and benefit. 
ing our kind, than hero ever felt in the.triumph of the 
battle-field, or minister in the ruin of a rival. To Buow- 


well.is the grand secret of content.” 


The enthusiasm of Catharine, so different from the 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


_ ordinary re‘enuve of her manner, absolutely illuminated 
- her countenance, reville paused to enjoy it ;—béau- 
tiful as he her, it seemed as if half 
perfection of her exceeding loveliness had never before 

’ even been imagined by him. As was said of Byron, by 
one perhaps as great as he, “ her face was like an ala- 

Bwase ; it required to be lighted up before half its 

fy was pefceptible.” Lady Darley, who saw with 
delight the admiration which Sir Greville was not only 
feeling, but absolutely enjoying, forgave Catharine the 
display of thoughtful knowledge,—the most unpardon- 
able of all female offences in the fashionable code,—which 
had at first equally aroused her anger and her fear ; and 
acknowledged that even une téle un peu exaltée was not 
without its occasional advantages. 

“ After all, then,” said Sir Greville, “ you do not insist 
on the absolute duty and necessity of my rising in St. 
Stephen’s to bore the house every night for four hours, 
on a question on which the mind of each individual 
member has long been completely made up; nor do you 
think it essential that I should take possession of the 
premiership by storm, and insist on his majesty’s per- 

_’ mitting me to form a cabinet of confederates and slaves. 

' You leave me in possession of my Tusculum, where I 
may solace myself with birds and flowers,—friends and 
books,—gazing, as Wordsworth says, and does, ‘ into the 

' deep blue sky,’—and occasionally penning an epistle to 
* Tacitus,’ or an ode to my ‘jucundissime Martialis.’ 
Forgive me ia am unintentionally straying into le pays 
Latin.” 

“T leave you satay | in possession of your Tuscu- 
lum,” said Catharine, playfully, and Sir Greville thought 
= her as beautiful now, “ when this change came over the 
if spirit of her dream,” as in the loftier splendour of her 
enthuajasa,—* but not that you should it into an 
Epicurean* garden. Let benefits to mankind emanate 
thence; common into cultivation; reclaim a marsh ; 

a build schools, and search for fitting teachers; make a . 

© railroad, uniting thus the ends of the kingdom together; | 


pull 


diffuse knowledge; in short, let every talent of every | 


kind ‘ shine forth before men.’” 
“ The labours of Hercules !” said Lady Darley. “Try 
__ the effect of the perfumed atmosphere of our world, for a 
) single season, on yourself, and then imagine the fitness 
_1” of aman to whom for years it has been the breath of 
-/ _ life, to breast the gale you assure him it is for his 
= -—sihonour to encounter! You will find my prescription the 
"a pleasantest, Sir Greville; Catharine recommends you to 
=) be useful, I to be distinguished.” 

* “There is a reward for which a man might undergo 
any toil,” said Sir Greville, thoughtfully, while the in- 
tense expression of his powerful eye was fastened on 
Catharine ; “ there is a companionship which might give 
to the severest a character of delight. Unfortunately, 
| . girls of the present age are educated by the women of 
P the last, who have the natural tendency of their kind to 
» _» consider the days of their own youth as the brightest and 
‘ . the best, and who are not able to comprehend the cha- 
racteristics which render this an era in man’s history, 
Men, consequently, are so much in advance of their 
wives, that the latter must naturally depend on the feel- 
ing of their husbands, even when their appeals might 

more reasonably be addressed to the understanding.” 

“Yon are certainly exhibiting en musque this morn- 
ing,” said Lady Darley, in unaffected surprise. “ You, 
who have insisted so much on sédvisant sofiness as the 

sine qua non of a wonmah's excellehce Now, the caprice 
Sof the moment would have her at the head of our armies 
and controlling the senate!” 

“No,” replied Sir Greville, seriously, “ she should sti!l 
g be the Egeria of the grotto, whose agency, though al- 
4 ways operating, is never perceptible. While man has 
* _ passions and feelings, women will have influence. The 
‘g page of history bears dreadfal evidence of the fact. Since 

then she has, and ever will have, power, it is wisdom to 
teach her how to use it. Since a formidable weapon is _ 
in her hands and cannot be wrested from her, I would 
have her wield it for purpuses of good, not of destruction. 
Yet do not mistake me; it is neither for her happiness 
nor ours that she should be dragged forward on the arena 
- of public life. Her mind must not be soiled by contact with 
= the baseness which moré or less attaches to the struggles 
of political existence. We needa sanctuary in our home 
where shail still be found something to restore to us the | 
freshness, the virtues, almost the romance, of our youth. | 
: Let woman still be among our household divinities, but 
let her be a tatelary one.” 
' * Well,” said Lady Darley, “ after this, I really begin 
to think Don Quixote was a very rational person.” 

Sir Greville replied only by a smile. His eye had 
. met Catharine’s, and he had read there that which 
awakened thoughts, hopes, desires, such as he believed had 
P departed for ever. Too skillful to weaken a favourable 
impression, he retired almost immediately, but not until 
he had ascertained where Lady Darley would chaperone 
Miss Vernon during the ensuing week. 

“ My dear child,” said Lady Darley, the moment they 
were alone, “ if Sir Greville had been in his usual mood, 
=  —s you would have said too much. Young women should, 

above all things, avoid the slightest pretensions to l’esprit 
- fort in its least objectionable sense.” 
¥ * You will not have to complain of any public expres- 
sion of my opinions,” replied Catharine ; “ in society I 
shall be too much occupied in seeing and hearing to 
4 have the least inclination for talking. But this min 
we were almost téte-2-téte.” 
What !—with Cleveland as a third? My dear oni, 
he is soctery.” 
)  —And weeks passed away, and Catharine began to 
+ feel that to her also Cleveland was sociery ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It was in the. midst of one of the most impassioned 
scenes in the Medea, when the whole being of Catharine 
was engrossed by the terrific truth of representation of 
the wondrous working of a powerful mind and outraged 
heart, where love that was idolatry leads to crime which 
3 is madness ; when alternately excited and soothed by the 
miracles of 
# “ Dear music, that can touch 

Beyond all else the soul that loves it much,” 


until life seemed the pageant, and the scene before her 
4 the reality,—that the illusion was destroyed by the most 
4 sudden transition from the highest poetry to the veriest 
commonplace, in the appearance of Mr. Stark, whose 
whole existence was an epitome of the cares, the blunders, 
the calculations, the we aeneya the bitterness, of this 


. the homage of their worshippers. 


every-day working world. 


pot! 
+ 


Lady Darley was as little gratified by the unexpected, 
and as she sensibly felt, unprecedented intrusion, as Miss 
Vernon. She had, however, too much worldly tact to 
allow her annoyance to manifest itself; and she consoled 
herself by reflecting that ‘when Sir Greville Cleveland ap- 
peared, as he certainly would, before the commencement 
of the ballette, Mr. Stark,—who returned the contempt 
most demonstratively exhibited by Sir Greville, with all 
the interest of intense hatred,—would infallibly retire. 

“ Absorbed in the scene with as much abandonnement 
as the prima donna herself!” Mr. Stark began. “I envy 
you !—TI envy the freshness of every tyro! 


“Ah, happy days, once more, who would not be a boy?” 


“That is a hackneyed commonplace,” said Lady Dar- 
ley, “and in point of sentiment untrue. There are very 
few men, especially young men, who have any tender re- 
gret for the days of school-bondage. A man might as 
reasonably lament his hard fate that he was not a young 
Jamb,—that proverb of innocent enjoyment,—or any 
other animal, which has to fear only the whip or the 
goad, as he feared them. These have, perhaps, a more 
intense enjoyment of animal existence than he had, and 
their intellectual pleasures must, I imagine, be pretty 
nearly equal.” 

“Tam happy to err with Wordsworth, ” said Mr. Stark, 
with an expression as sarcastic as he ever ventured to 
exhibit to Lady Darley, of the éclat of whose patronage 
he was by no means insensible. “ He has immortalised 
boyhood as retaining the last bright traces of the pre- 
existent state, of which 

‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul which rises in us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its sitting, 

And cometh from afar.’” 

“ Wordsworth never could have anticipated that his 
beautiful ode would be into the service of such an 
arguinent,” said Catharine, who read the writings of this 
most philosophic of the poets as she would have listened 
to the communings of a spirit, and who considered a 
quotation of this kind almost profanation. 

“ Wordsworth must be contented, like other dreamers, 
to have his visions turned to a useful purpose occasion- 
ally,” retarned Mr. Stark, who had not chivalry enough 
to repress a sneer which so many had deemed formida- 
ble, and from which he hoped so very young a woman 
as Miss Vernon would absolutely shrink. 

“The utility of Wordsworth’s poems is not dependant 
on a forced application of an insulated passage,” said 
Catharine, with the simplicity and quietness of a person 
who thought only of supporting what she believed the 
truth. “ None can read the wonderful pourings-out of a 
wonderful mind worthily, without becoming both wiser 
and better. That is a noble philosophy which demon- 
strates the blessedness that is around us and about us;— 
the beautiful, the true, the immortal.” 

“ Some wiil regard the world en beau, while those who 
are nearest are compelled, for their misfortune, to see it 
en vrai,” retarned Mr. Stark, with a shrug. “ The prisin 
of fancy throws its own radiance on distant objects, just 
as you now, who are the segment of a circle distant from 
the Duchess of Halifax, believe that her glittering turban 
is fresh from the looms of the gorgeous East; while I, 
who have just quitted her grace’s box, vouch for its being 
manufactured of tarnished lama, which ougiit to have 
been inherited_by her woman seven years since, and for 
which the-said heiress of the wardrobe might have real- 
ised the sum of three farthings and a fraction.” 

“ You are a most scandalous person,” said Lady Dar- 


ley, whose laugh, nevertheless, converted her reproof into_ 


applause. 

“In this case, a most eulogistic one,” said Stark. “In 
her grace of Halifax, economy, always pardonable, is 
laudable. The wife of a poor nobleman, can we suffi- 
ciently commend the prudence that so palpably limits 
her own expenses ?” 

“Trony!” said Lady Darley. “ It is a notorious fact, 
that the duke’s income exceeds a hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

“ And his sic a hundred and fifty thousand,” 
returned Stark. ‘“ Whether that does not make out a 
case of very sufficient poverty, I appeal to Miss Vernon.” 

“ At this moment she would assuredly give judgment 
against you,” said Lady Darley. “She is prepared to 
visit you with the peine forte et dure, because you persist 
in engrossing one ear, while she would willingly give 
both ears and eyes to Pasta.” 

“ Miss Vernon, when she has passed her novitiate, will 
learn that an opera-box is but a niche, in which the pre- 
siding divinities of fashion plant themselves to receive 
I shall consider my 
pardon conceded in the future tense.” 

Pasta was in all the wondrous agony of her best scene 
‘in the first act of the Medea; and Mr. Stark, who was 
desirous of propitiating a person so admired and distin- 
guée as Miss Vernon, had the tact and right taste to al- 
fow her to enjoy it without interruption. 

As soon, however, as the drop-curtain proclaimed that 
the efforts of genius after immortality had ceased, Mr. 
Stark resumed his very sublunary commonplace. 

“TI can scarcely credit my good fortune,” said he. 
“During a whole act I have had the éclat of devoting 
myself to Lady Darley and Miss Vernon, undisturbed by 
a single competitor! If it were not too egregious self- 
flattery, I should imagine people mistook me for Sir Gre- 
ville Cleveland, and were cautious of standing between 
the light of Miss Vernon and her shadow. I hear there 
is to be a splendid reunion of the very élite at Cleveland 
House during the recess ;—strange indeed, that the pro- 
ceedings of St. Stephen’s should affect those of Sir Gre. 
ville !—that he should have permitted his thrice-sublimed 
exclusiveness to come into contact with the men of the 
people! It is a miracle worthy of the power that ef- 
fected it.” 

“It is no miracle that at an important crisis, (an epoch 
in the national history,) a man of talent should sacrifice 
the elegant ease in which it has been his pleasure to pass 
existence, to the excitement of higher feelings,—the 
utility which you profess to advocate,” said Lady Dar- 
ley, who thought Mr. Stark had never been more dis- 
agreeable or more impertinent. 

“ But your ladyship will allow it to be a miracle that 
he, the most aristocratic of the exclusives, should appear 
suddenly as the apostle of the people,—the advocate for 
their initiation into all the mysteries of knowledge, and 
their consequent ascendency in the state,” replied Mr. 


Stark, 


“Ido not see the absolute necessity of your conse- 
quence,” said the Duke of Halifax, who had entered the 
4 


box just in time to hear Mr, Stark’s last sentence. “ To 
excite in man the desire of knowledge as a means of 
power, politically so called, is to supply, in a certain point’ 
of view, a false motive. When knowledge comes to be 
universally diffused, it will cease to be political power. 
Power consists either in a real superiority, or the facti- 
-tious superiority rooted in opinion and prejudice. There 
is nota vainer dream than the vision of the equality either 
of property or intellect. The immutable ordinances of 
nature and Providence are against it. Until all men 
have the same clearness and vigour of intellect,—the 
same industry,—the same constitutional strength, —al- 
though knowledge may be within reach of all, and all 
may benefit by it, there will be that infinite variety of 
degrees which will divide the highest from the lowest as 
immeasurably as at present. Power will ultimately be 
in the hands of the few. I am not asserting the necessity 
or the permanence of the aristocracy of mere rank, for 
the facts of history demonstrate it to contain the elements 
of decay ; but an aristocracy of the mind will be lord of 
the ascendant, while one star continues to exceed an- 
other star in glory.” 

“There is an aristocracy which will always at least 
divide the empire both of rank and talent—I mean that 
of wealth,” said Mr. Stark, gazing with unfeigned asto- 
nishment at that anomulous character—a radical peer ;-— 
“ wealth will still give a certain ascendency to the pos- 
sessor. It is the procurer of so much good, that the mul- 
titude always look with respect on the proprietor—their 
actuating principle being a desire to share the benefits of 
its diffusion.” 

“ This is not precisely the most fitting scene in the 
world for a political discussion,” said the duke. “I can 
scarcely explain how I came to be betrayed into it, ex- 
cept that I am here principally to congratulate Lady 
Darley—and”— with emphasis—* Miss Vernon—on the 


P overwhelming eloquence with which Clevelgnd absolutely 


dazzled the house last night,. We have so long consi- 
dered him a man retired from the turmoil’ of public life, 
that to see him once more on the arena was hardly more 
agreeable than astonishing.” 

“ To one party, Tyguppose,” said Stark; ; “Sir Greville 
comes out, for the nd time, on liberal principles.” 

“ Sir?” said igs with an interrogative stare that 
would have done ut Jo the pride of the most unim- 
peachable 

“ I say,” raiser, Stark Stark, “that the present ad- 
ministration ale be quite as well satisfied if Sir 
Greville had continued to be a silent member.” ; 

“ Sir Greville probably consulted his own satisfaction 
rather than that of nlite said his grace, with much 
hauteur. 

“It ig to be regretted the constitution of the 
cabinet and the congeien ‘are 80 often at issue,” said 
Mr. Stark, who did , not Believe im the sincerity of the 
duke’s political faith, and thought he hazarded nothing 
by a hint of the usually “ impenetrable obscure” of his 
own principles. ? 

“ If ever I regret my birthright,” said his grace, turn- 
ing from Mr. Stark, “ it is when I am obliged to content 
myself with reading the report of a speech in the lower 
house, such as Greville made on last night’s important 
question. The countenance of a fine speaker is often an 
admirable accompaniment to a fine speech. I do not 
hold with Demosthenes, that the three great requisites of 
an orator are action—action—action ; on the contrary, 

' T admire that eloquence which disdains all other aid from 
the body than that of the voice and the eye. The effect 
of these, however, I confess, I am curious in observing.” 

The ballette was over—the prima donna was again on 
the stage—the hum of voices arose around—and Catharine 
was almost in despair. She was not exposed to the only 
interruption which, perhaps, she could have tolerated ; 
—Sir Greville was still absent, and she would have found 
it difficult to decide at that moment whether his grace 
of Halifax or Mr. Stark was the most disagreeable per- 
sonage. 

“ As the protectress of Miss Vernon,” said Lady Dar- 
ley, who had no difficulty in penetrating the double cause 
of the dissatisfaction which saddened Catharine’s coun- 
tenance, “ I am bound to defend her from the annoyance 
she is now suffering. I cannot permit your grace—I 
cannot permit you, Mr. Stark—to say a word while Pasta 
is within sight and hearing. Catharine is suffering mar- 
tyrdom, which is a test of her musical faith to which I 
have no desire to subject her. Not a word;—this really 
is worth listening to.” 

The solemn, the magnificent strain, rose in full har- 
mony on Catharine’s delighted ear, filling her mind with 
those indefinite perceptions of grandeur and beauty 
which Madame de Staél has declared to be religious, and 
which she felt to belong to the poetry within the spirit, 
that cannot be written. But when did pleasure, even in- 
tellectual pleasure, add to its brightness, permanence ? 
Who could expect the enjoyment of repose in the opera- 
box of Lady Darley? An irruption of three guardsmen 
—the only three patronised by Lady Darley—interrupted 
the comparative silence, and destroyed the enchantment 
for that night. 

“ Cleveland has absolutely astounded us all!” said one 
of them; “not the cleverness of his speech—no one 
doubted his powers—but such an application of them! 
He—the exclusive among the exclusives—converted into 
a radical! I should as soon have expected to find him 
with his gold toilet, and all his other decencies of life, as 
he calls them, in the back settlements of America. What 
has metamorphosed him?” 

“ Oh, dea certe !” said Stark, with a glance at Catha- 
rine that was sufficiently intelligible. 

“ Do you tolerate a schism of this kind ?” said another 
intruder, addressing Lady Darley. ‘“ We have yielded 
too much to Cleveland. I vote that he should be refused 
at Almack’s—and, in short, sent to Coventry.” 

“ That would not be convenient just now, as the world 
is engaged in struggling for invitations to Cleveland Park 
during the recess,” said Lady Darley, coldly. ‘ How- 
ever, take my advice, and should you be among the in- 

,vited, decline. You will have the satisfaction of being 
singular, which is achieving one step towards notoriety.” 

“ T shall change my politics forthwith,” said the third 
‘gentleman of the guards.’ “We may live to-see 
Cleveland at the head of affairs, and Brougham chancel. 
lor of England. I shall begin to educate myself for the 
new era.” 

“ It is well to begin in time, considering the barren- 
ness of the soil you are intending to cultivate,” said Mr. 
Stark, with his usual benevolence and good-breeding. 
“ i a long journey from the beginning of the primer 

end of the syntax of politics!” 


“ Suppose I Place myself under your guidance; you 
shall initiate me into the mysteries of political economy, 


and I will repay you by teaching you somewhat of the 
2 » humanities,” retorted the guardsman, who cared nothing 


‘for Mr. Stark or his epigrams. 

“ Really, gentlemen, if you are here merely to exercise 
your wit, you have leave to retire; the lobby will answer 
your purpose quite as well. I never allow the atmos- 
phere of my box to be vitiated by personalities,” said 
Lady Darley, who was not particularly gratified by the 
presence of any of her visiters, and was compelled to con- 
’ ceal the disappointment she really felt at the nonap- 
pearance of Sir Greville. 

“ Then, my dear Lady Darley, expel Mr. Stark, for 
personalities are to him the vital breath of his wit ;” said 
the senior of the guardsmen, “ Promise me an invita- 
tion to Cleveland Park, and I will make my bow incon- 
tinently.” 

'“ No,” said Lady Darley, “ I never commit myself by 
a recommendation.” 

“Then my hundred guincas are as lostas Troy; your 
refusal deprives me of my last chance of going there. I 
flattered myself I was a favourite, and made sure of your 
interest, which, we all know, is omnipotent. I will never 
hazard a bet again which can be affected by the caprice 
of a lady.” 

“ Petition Sir Greville himself ;—le voici,” said Lady 
Darley, turning round to welcome his appearance. “ You 
are just in time for the crush-room, Sir Greville. We 
do not stay for the ballette ; Catharine is Gothic enough 
to dislike it. Catharine, my dear, the opera and your 
sufferings are ended for this evening ;—you are released 
from a purgatory to which that of Tantalus was para- 
dise.” 

But Catharine had forgotten even those sufferings. A 
voice was whispering in her ear, which to her was as the 
music of an archangel. The weariness,—the disappoint- 
ments of the evening,—were remembered no more. She 
was leaning on the arm of Clevelandj—she had heard 
that his hours had been spent at the post of duty,—a post 
to which her influence had recalled him,—and at that 
moment she felt that earth had nothing brighter or better 
to bestow than the emotions whose light stamped her 
brow with the impress of immortality. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was the middle of June, and Catharine had been wi 


London nearly three months. How short a period, and 
yet how pregnant with those most important events in 
human life,—events which permanently affect the charac. 
ter! Able to appreciate the value of the elegance and 
splendour which surrounded ler,—considering them aa 
graceful appendages to existence, but entirely separating 
them from things essential to human happiness ;—com- 
prehending the fatigue of pleasure,—the toilsomeness of 
the incessant pursuit of fashion ;—shrinking from the 
hollowness and heartlessness of ties meant to be the ho- 
liest and purest, but converted into mere modes of gra- 
tifying ambition or avaricc,—a means of extending a 
connection or perpetuating a name ;—she turned from the 
gaudy world without to the serenity of that within, and 
lifted up her heart with a feeling of thankfulness, that, 
dazzled as she might have been by the meteors which 
were flashing before her, the light there still burnt a 
She ‘night not have found, but she made leisure, fur the 
cultivation of an intellect already so carefully nurtured ; 
—and there is perhaps but one higher delight than that 
of conscious talent,—the conviction that it is “ as a gleam 
of immortality” to him who had reached the heart through 
the mind. 

The secret of Sir Greville Cleveland’s extraordinary 
distinction among the most distinguished, was, perhaps, 
that he did not affect an indifference to their opinion, — 
he really felt it. Careless of applause or censure, it was 
evident that his own will regulated his movements ;— 
that he was gay, reserved, dissipated, or solitary, accord- 
ing to the prevalent mood of his mind, and for his own 
especial gratification. In society he was occasionally 
cold, but too well-bred to be brusque. Sometimes his 
conversation was animated,—even playful: sometimes 
—but rarely, and to particular persons—he was eloquent; 
and, on important topics, impassioned. Of his wonder- 
ful powers of mind, none doubted. During his short 
public career, when ambition seemed the idol of his wor- 
ship, and its highest honours within his grasp,—when the 
eyes of all public men were on him, waiting anxiously 
for the result,—his entire abandonment of political pur- 
suits, and his epicurean indulgence of leisure, disappointed 
as ‘much as they startled men of all parties. By the fe- 
male world his secession was hailed with delight. Al- 
ways now to be found in the gayest circles, mothers and 
daughters indulged in visions of splendour, in which 
Cleveland Park formed no insignificant object. His 
wealth, his ancient name, his influential connections, were: 
sufficient to attract speculators of this description. But 
when to these were united individual distinction, a mag- 
nificent person, splendid talents, and, at will, the most 
captivating manners,—the ardour of pursuit may be 
imagined, augmented too by his evident fondness for 


. female society, and the curious fact of his avoiding even 


the appearance of a flirtation. Handsome as Lady Dar- 
ley still was,—preserving a youthfulness of person which 
time seemed to attack in vain,—the tone of her intimacy 
with Sir Greville was so demonstrative of the soberest 
friendship, that even the bitterness of disappointed female 
aspirants never expended its venom on her. The retenue 
of her-manner had placed her at the very summit of re- 
spectability as well as of fashion; and the whispers of 
slander never asce ates enough to reach her. 

But when she p a protégée,—a kinswoman,— 
so beautiful and graceful that the usual commonplaces of 
depreciation were felt to be pointless, even by those who 
ventured them,—Lady Darley’s popularity with the whole 
class of matrimony hunters, matrons, and damsels, sunk 
to a very low ebb. “Thy had discovered now, they said, 
why Lady Darley hitherto professed so disinterested 
a friendship for Cleveland. There was this niece in petto 
to be produced on a favourable opportunity, and thrown 


constantly in his way by the inimitably ingenious - 


maneuvre of fixing him, previous to her appearance, on 
such terms of intimacy as would render his withdrawing 
impossible. And every body knew what “ blind contact” 
would effect. No man—no disengaged man—could re- 
sist the influence of daily association. Doubtless Miss 
Vernon was -well tutored by her clever aunt, and was 
perfect in her réle. And as the attachment of Sir Gre- 
ville became more evident, people began to express doubts 
whether, after all, his attentions would ever lead to that 
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consummation which, beyond doubt, Lady Darley and 
her niece devoutly wished. Would a man, whose private 
@Bsociations were conducted on a principle as aristocratic 
as the bias of his political prejudices had an opposite 
tendency, marry so completely out of his caste? Miss 
Vernon was just of honourable descent,—no more,—the 


daughter of an officer,—a soldier of fortune, probably :—- 
her mother, the sister of a country parson, or some such” 


thing. What a mésalliance for Cleveland! It was quite 
impossible he could seriously contemplate encountering 


. such a phalanx of evils as a connection of this kind would 


| oppose to his comfort. 


How would he feel himself in the 
midst of the Bloomsbury gentility of a spruce parsonage, 


_—at a table redolent of ducks and peas, purt and sherry ? 


‘Park should be polluted by the presence of a man in “a 
suit of rusty black,” whose parish formed the boundaries 
of his travels and understandings ;—who, having no idea 
of les convenances de société, would be in every body’s way, 

d find every body in his? Then the wife,—always, in 
col cases, the ursa major,—a slattern or a notable !— 
proclaiming her affinity to the lady of the mansion, by 


constant quotations of “ my niece’s” opinions ! Then the 
half dozen little stars who doubtless would complete the 
brightness of the domestic constellation ! No !—the thing 
was altogether impossible. Cautious as Sir Greville was, 
—shrinking almost instinctively from the approach of 
any plebeian contamination,--it was not to be supposed 
that he would allow his admiration of a person that 
might be pretty, to entail such intolerable horrors on his 
futurity. Miss Vernon would find that the intellect on 
which she evidently valued herself was not of an order 
to effect a miracle of this kind. A man in Sir Greville’s 
position could not overlook the claims his own family 
had to his consideration. What would the haughty 
Countess of P—— say to such an accession to the 
hononors on which she piqued herself,—she whose vaunt 
it was, that, since the days of the Plantagenets, her blood 
had flowed in the purest channel, undefiled, in a single 
instance, by mingling its stream with that of the people ! 
How would Ponsonby of Ponsonby receive such a Lady 
Cleveland,—he who, in the pride of heptarchial descent, 
had said, that “ although as a subject he honoured his 
king,—as a man of family he could not condescend to 
measure himself with a Guelph !’—who deemed the 
Bourbons parvenus,—and derided a nobility derived from 
a maire du palais,—a Capet! There was not a man in 
England who might not perpetrate such an alliance with 
greater impunity than Sir Greville! for not even the 
Howards were fenced round by such a bevy of uncom- 
promising aristocrats. By these and similar considera- 
tions, mothers and daughters brought themselves to a 
comfortable conviction that Sir Greville never would com- 
mit an error of so grave a kind,—and they had still a 
farther consolation in the reflection that if he were, not- 
withstanding their convictions, infatuated enough to be 
guilty of so unpardonable a sin, he would find his pun- 
ishment in being one of the most miserable of human 
beings. 

Reckless of all these prospective evils, Sir Greville 
Cleveland still remained at the side of Catharine, drink- 
ing in, at ear and eye, a love of which he had believed 
himself incapable. ‘The human heart may be so ex- 
hausted by passion, that no flower of feeling will bloom 
on its parched and arid surface; and Cleveland rejoiced 
to feel that all within him was not barren,—-that he could 
yet breathe the sigh of love,—that he was yet sensible to 
the ecstasy of its hopes,—to the not unpleasing torment 
of its fears. And how grateful to Catharine the secret 
consciousness that she had roused such a mind from in- 
activity to exertions which might be of incalculable 
benefit to a whole community—that her smile was prized 
as an adequate reward for the labour to which it animated 
him. Yet the world was so far right, that Sir Greville 
was not the plighted lover of Catharine. Each aware of 
the feelings which existed in the other, words had not 
breathed them. It seemed that Cleveland, with his usual 
epicurean sensitiveness to whatever heightens either the 
sentiments or the sensations, desired to prolong that 
poetical epoch in the life of love which precedes its 
avowal,--when all is told by looks, by actions, even by 
voice,—and by words every thing concealed ;—when love 
converts every commonplace of existence into a romance, 
by abandoning itself to the imagination; and almost 
hesitates to utter or to hear declarations which are to dis- 
perse its dream, and set around it all the thorns and fences 
of reality. 

Lady Darley had penetration enough to see exactly 
how matters were progressing, and tact enough to abstain 
from any,even the least direct interference. Fashion 
was the goddess of her idolatry,—that after which she 
was constantly crying, “per fas, per nefas, rem ;—rem, 
rem, quocunque modo, rem ;”—and to see her niece the 
wife of him who controlled its oracles, would be the com- 
plete gratification of the highest ambition of which she 
was capable. 

With unequaled adroitness she contrived to place them 
constantly in positions calculated to exhibit in each those 
peculiar traits of character most suited to the taste or 
feelings of the other :—and all this management was ef- 
fected with so exquisite a regard to delicacy, that neither 
was startled for an instant with a suspicion of the possi- 
bility of being manwavred into an engagement. 

The assembling of a large party at Cleveland Park 
during the recess was a thing of annual occurrence when 
its proprictor was in England. Lady Darley anticipated 
with delight a period always fraught with enjoyment, 
but now pregnant with higher interest. Drives, walks, 
—even the scenery of such a place in the summer sea- 
son, when all creation bloomed and sang in the spirit of 
love,—must necessarily lead to the declaration which, it 
was evident, was only just not made. There was not the 
shadow of a doubt on her mind that it would ultimately 
be made and accepted, but she felt that it was necessary 
to the perfection of her triumph that this should be ef- 
fected before the completion of Catharine's first season 
in town. But she was careful not to alarm Miss Ver- 
non’s delicacy by avowing the full extent either of her 
observations or her hopes. She spoke often of Sir Gre- 
ville, but wisely ; not as one of those maladroit persons 
who, wishing to impress their hearers with one sole idea, 
are, in a perverted sense of the words, “ instant in season 
and out of season,” but rather following the train of 
Catharine’s thoughts, and avoiding all those allusions in 
which under-bred people indulge as an outlet for all the 
wit and piquancy they have treasured up for similar 
emergencies. She left his eloquence to the tender mercies 
of newspaper editors, secure that, whatever might be 
their comments, his speeches would reach Catharine’s 


How would he endure that the elegance of Cleveland 


understanding and heart by ‘the aid of their own high 
deservings. His importance was sufficiently authenticated 
by the evidence of the world at large, aiid the admiration 
with which her own sex regarded him was neither silent 
nor restrained. Whén’the carriages were at the door to 
convey them to Cleveland Park, Lady Darley regarded 
them with the agreeable certainty that, when they again 
entered the square, they would convey thither Sir Gre- 
ville’s bride elect. She had the satisfactory conscious- 
ness of having done all in her power to produce so de- 
sirable a consummation, und she reflected with consi- 
derable complaisance on the -munificence with which she 
had ‘embellished Catharine's jewel-box and wardrobe, 
feeling convinced that, “ ifythe spirits of the departed 
were cognisant of what passed on earth, her poor brother 
would be gratified with the sincere affection she testified 
for his orphan, and her constant regard to the dear girl’s 
best interests.” 

In the happiest frame of mind, therefore, Lady Darley 
drove up the noble avenue that led to Cleveland Park,— 
the hereditary residence of Sir Greville. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The party assembled at Cleveland Park was even more 
splendid than usual. Those who composed it were not 
only persons possessing a certain degree of rank and 
fashion, but also considerable elevation in the scale of 
intellect. Sir Gréville did not consider that the produc- 
tion of a clever work necessarily rendered a man an 
agreeable, or even a suitable, member of his domestic 
circle, but he regarded it as a recommendation,—an ex- 
cuse for minor objectionable qualities, and a claim to for- 
bearance, if not approbation. No man of genius, whose 
manners and morals did not disgrace his mind, had rea- 
son to complain of the exclusiveness of the owner of 
Cleveland Park. On the contrary, Sir Greville was fond 
of showing how highly he appreciated intellect, by bring- 
ing its possessors intoa sociely capable of understanding, 
and, in acertain degree, of rewarding their efforts. These 
persons were naturally less conventional than those whose 
whole existence has been spent in one peculiar sphere, 
from the tone of which they have never departed, and 
which they almost belicve the universal attribute of man- 
kind. The variety was novel, piquant; and consequently 
agreeable to people to whom change itself is almost al- 
ways a relief, and who do nct undervalue attainments for 
which they are not ambitious of being distinguished. 
Intrenched in the superiority of rank, they allow that of 
genius to a race whom they consider its professors ; and 
if any of their own class aim at plucking the laurel, they 
draw that line of demarcation between him and other 
literateurs which separates the amateur from the artist.9 

No part of the existence of Catharine had been more 
delightful than the present. It excited and gratified both 


memory and hope. It recalled the brightest days of her 


past life, and it opened: a vista of future happiness such 
as realised her wildest dreams. Even in his character 
of host, when compelled to give much of his attention and 
observance to his guests generally, he never lost the 
power or the wish of distinguishing Catharine by a word, 


—-a look,—a movement,—an inflection of voice,—some- _ 


thing which spoke to her heart, and, delicate as it was, 
was sufficient to secure her the deference of all around, 


who felt that she was to be the mistress of Cleveland,— 3 


the future distributer of its hospitalities. The most re- 
lactant matron was compelled to admit the belief that this 
might possibly occur, and to shape her proceedings ac- 
cordingly. Even young unmarried women were sinking 
rapidly from the rank of rivals to that of flatterers and 


expectants of future favours. Every look of Lady Darley’s — 


bespoke her entire satisfaction with all around her ;—not 
a cloud seemed to dim the brightness of Catharine’s 
horizon, and, that its splendour might be the more per- 


ceptible, a letter from Rachel, arriving when “ hope was _ 


at the highest,” placed vividly before her the contrast of 
the obscurity, the wearisomeness, the insipidity, of the 
existence to which she had been condemned at Golding 
Magna. Even the contents of that letter threw one drop 
into her “ cup of joy ;” for a creature so pure in heart as 
she was could not but rejoice, in the midst of her own 
happiness, to learn that one she esteemed and loved was 
escaping from the severity of a sorrow which Catharine 
now was well able to comprehend. 

Rachel wrote thus :— 

“If my former letters, dearest Catharine, have been 
occupied chiefly with your interests, and enquiries after 
all that amuses or surprises you, in a mode of existence 
of which my imagination,—always a sober painter,—- 
cannot even conceive a picture ;—if, as you complain, I 
have said little of Golding Magna or its inhabitants,—it 
has been because I was reluctant to touch on topics 
which I knew most excited your curiosity,—shall I not 
rather say your sympathy ?—while so much uncertainty 
involved them. Now that feelings,—and feelings, in the 
High street of Golding Magna, must, you are aware, 
constitute my events,—which have hitherto been fluctu- 
ating,scem to become more steady ;—now that I can write 
what will contribute to your satisfaction, I fear I am in 
danger of wearying you with egotism. I have much to 
tell, and the temptation of opening to you thoughts which 
none around me would pardon, or perhaps understand, is 
too strong to be resisted. I know that you love me, and 
I do believe that you will rejoice to learn, that a prospect 
of happiness opers to me sufficient to satisfy the humble 
hopes of one who knows that, at least, this world is a 
succession of trials. To be the first, sole occupant of his 
heart, might have filled me with overweening self-con- 
fidence. I might have learned to value too highly those 
poor endowments which had attracted him, and I am 
satisfied to believe that it was necessary to the security 
of my soul, that I should reap only the fruit of patience, 
and have to be satisfied with an affection that results 
perhaps from gratitude, perhaps also from compassion. 

“ Believe not, dearest Catharine, that this conviction 
is as humiliating to me as to you. Taught to judge with 
lowly humility of mankind in general, and of my own 


sex in particular,—to estimate myself as a poor shred of . 


mortality, with no inherent value, except as I served to 
exhibit my Creator’s power and goodness,—I cannot but 
receive the affection, even the good-will of my fellow- 
creatures, rather as an emanation of their own bene- 
volence, than a tribute to my deservings, What is there 
in me worthy to engross the entire heart of one so gifted 


as George Fulton? Endowed with the best power,—that 


of being eminently useful in the great field of man’s sal- 


vation,—how wide an interval separates him from me, 
whose highest honour it must be to contribute to the com- 
fort of his-hours of retirement,—to share the meanest of 


5 


his cares,—and to participate in sich daties as admit the 
association of a woman? How little real partnership can 
woman have in the higher exercises of man’s duties, or 
his ambition! In her it is hardly becoming even to un- 
derstand the extent of her husband’s attainments, fully to 
comprehend the efforts of his eloquence, far less to assist 
them. Even I, with the cumbrowé waste of learning it 
was my poor father’s pride and pleasure tu bestow on 
me, have learned the wisdom of concealing it, and 
blush more for my knowledge than my ignorance. © You 
have combated such opinions more than once, but happy 
is it for me that they are mine. My humility makes my 
felicity ; and do not, dear Catharine, tell me that I am 
under a delusion, for to wake from the dream would be 
—not to live, 
“ Your departure, deeply as I felt it, and sincerely as 
I regretted it, has led to my happiness. How little do 
we feel that Providence 
Behind the darkest cloud 
~  Conceals a smiling face? 
How much wisdom is there in the declaration, even in 
a worldly sense, that ‘ patience worketh experience, and 
experience hope.’ Gradually, as Fulton’s mind admitted 
the certainty that you were really gone and for ever, that 
you were as the inhabitant of another world to which he 
could not follow you, his regrets partook more of the 
character of resignation. The first symptom of this im- 
proved state of feeling was his speaking of you—a topic 
which, at first, he had sedulously avoided ; and the fear of 
hearing your name mentioned made him, I think, re- 
‘luctant to visit the rectory, where he was quite sure that 
it would be introduced. At length, however, he came as 
usual, enquired whether I had heard from you, and what 
impression the new scenes to which you were introduced 
had made on your mind. By reading passages in your 
_ first letter 1 was able to satisfy him on this point, and I 
saw that he evidently was affétted”by the picture you 


of your new acquaintance mortified him, I perceived, by 
forcing him to remember how far he fell short of them 
in all the qualities which you notice most approvingly. 
He felt also the impassable gulf that position had put be- 
tween you and himself, and he almost despised the little- 
ness of such distinction as had hitherto been the object 
of his warmest ambition. ‘ How little do the high and 
mighty ones of this earth think of such as we are!’ he 
said, with bitterness. ‘ How we toil after an honourable 
fame, in the niiserable delusion that the best of our fel- 
lows will hear at least of our doings, while they look not 
down, from their heights of grandeur, on the crawling 
of the worms on which they hardly condescend to tread ! 
Men waste health, strength, existence in the struggle, but 
how vain their most strenuous efforts to rise above the 
obscurity of their condition !’—*Surely,’ said I, ‘that is 
not always true; and, even if it were, a minister of God 
ought to find no subject of regret in such a circum. 
stance. He seeks the glory of his Master, not his own; 
he aims at increasing the real happiness of his fellow- 
creatures, not at obtaining their applause. His object 
surely is to be useful, not distinguished. The laborious 
servant of the sanctuary may better do the work of his 
Creator, than the high priest on whose brow flame the 
gems of the tribes of Israel !"—* My spirit is too worldly,’ 
he replied, with a sigh; but afterward he spoke of you 
with less interest, as one may recall a-bright day that has 
departed. As he began to talk Jess of you, I found he 
said more of myself. He enquired after my pursuits ;— 
recommended books ;—read to me when I worked;— 
walked with me ;—explained his own views of things; 
his plans of future life ;—and, two days since, asked me 
to share that life with him. He described to me honestly 
the difference of the love with which you had inspired 
him, and that tender friendship which he could offer me. 
‘Every man has his dream,’ said he; ‘I have had mine, 
and I have now been awake long enough to be sensible 
that it is not the part of wisdom to dim the sober bright- 
ness of the reality by contrasting it with the unreal 
splendour of the vision. I loved Catharine neither with 
nor against my reason, but independently of it. In her 
presence feeling only was awake,—such delight as thrills 
us when we hear wild and intense music,—or as if we 
were suddenly ushered into a scene where all the glories 
and wonders of the world were gathered together, ab- 
sorbing us in such a madness of delight, that, while we 
are sensible of feeling, we know not what we feel. It is 
not thus now. I seek you, Rachel, as the partner of the 
pilgrimage of haman existence,—who will alleviate, by 
your sympathy, the toils that must necessarily beset it, 
—whose love will soothe the evils and the troubles to 
which “man is born as the sparks fly upward.”’ What 
answer could I make to such an avowal ?—I could but 
weep, and answer him in the words of Ruth the Moabitess, 
—* The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught,,but 
death divide thee and me!’ 

—“ How tranquil is happiness! My father’s step is 
lighter, and his voice more glad, as he sees how his 
dearest hopes are advancing towards accomplishment ;— 
my mother looks happier than usual, as preparations for 
our marriage make larger demands on her activity. For 
myself, the quiet of my heart resembles the sleep of a child 
who has been rambling abroad until fatigue has driven 
it to repose ;—too great excitement has forced rest upon 
me. Satisfied with feeling that I am happy, my ex- 
hausted spirit desires not to draw aside the veil of 
futurity. When he is near me I am too well satisfied, 
even to recollect that there is a to-morrow. 

“ How shall I conclude this volume? Not by apolo- 
gising for the length of details which I know will interest 
you, but by praying sincerely that God may bless you, as 
he has blessed me, and, if it be possible, more abund- 
antly.” 

—“ So much for the eternity of human affections!” 
said Catharine, as she folded the letter. “ Wisely and 
mercifully are we constituted, who in a world of change 
are ourselves so changeable. Is not mutability a condi- 
tion of our being ?—mutability of body—of heart—of 
mind? What is brokenness of heart? Is it not when we 
remain unchanged, while all else obeys the impulse of its 
nature, and we expiate the discord created in the uni- 
versal harmony by everlasting silence ?” 


woman, too, just entering on the experience of the heart! 
Just embarked on the dangerous sea in which so many 
have been wrecked ! Mutability ‘how much of fear— 
how much of sorrow—how much of despair—is compre- 
hended in that one word!—that our very best and 
brightest feelings must, even against our will, change !— 
that our love itself must lose its “ bloom and perfume” 


gave of the elegances surrounding yau. Your portraits _ 


How melancholy a reflection for the. young !—for a. 


even under the happiest auspices!6that the romance 
which renders our youth noble and generous must pase 
away !—that we must outlive the poetry of existence !— 
that we must live to gaze at the bright stars, andefeel no 
more that they are “the poetry of heaven,”—on the fair 
earth with a deadened sensibility to its beauties ! Alas? 
that time, which lays its decaying hand on our 
stealing away a grace—a charm—a beauty—with each 
touch, should deal even more remorselessly with our af 
fections ! Blessed sunshine of youth! Who has not lived 
to regret the dreains which were begotten by its bright- 
ness! Who has not wept on being radely.awakened from 
the illusions which rendered earth a paradise ! Who has 
not smiled over the vexations and the follies which threw 
a transient cloud over those days of spring, as he con+ 
trasts them with the errors and the trials of advancing 
life! Well has “immortal youth” been described ‘as 
‘among the joys of heaven. In that alone is a apr ; 
fountain of happiness. With that we associate all the 
glow, the freshness, the buoyancy of spirit— 


“ Which, out of every lovely thing we sce, : 
Still extracts something beaatiful and new !" 


This is indeed to be regenerate ;—to throw away, with 
our worn-out bodies, the sordid cares, the debasing pas- 
sions, the ignoble purposes which have marred our early ~ 
promise! To regain not only youth, but immortal 
youth !—to escape not only sorrow, bat change! 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Lord Bacon says, “A man that bath no vitae in him 
self ever envieth virtue’ in others, for men’s minds 
either feed their own good or upon other’s ev’ 
and who wanteth the one will prey upon the other ; oe 
whoso is out of hope to attain another's virtue, will seek . 
to come at even hand by depressing another’s fortune.” 

Independently of that producing cause of envy, “ the 

fing no virtue in herself,” the Duchess of Halifax . 

an active, restless min¢, which, being always idle, | 
was always mischievous. She had successively produced 
three awkward daughters, intending that one “of them 
should engross all the wealth, and honour, and digintys. 
of sharing the fate and fortunes of Sir Greville Clones. 
land,—in which praiseworhty design, having end 
three several defeats, it-is by no s unnatural that 
she should regard with consider “ill-will the indi- 
vidual likely to appropriate the good which she had found 
unattainable. 

“Sir Greville,” said the duchess,—it was Sunday . 
evening, and there was a tolerably general réunion of 
the inhabitants of Cleveland House in its splendid music- 
room,—* do you always go to chureh on Sunday in the 
country ?” 

“ Generally,--the example is good.” 

“ Yes,—but’ it might produce as much effect, and be 
offered with greater comfort to oneself, if you, would 
alter the arrangements of your pew. I suppose you are 
here to féte the tenantry during Christmas, and how you 
manage to endure its unsheltered situation at that dread-_ 
ful season I cannot conceive. It is bad enough even at 
midsummer.” 

“J flattered myself it was a perfect bijou of a pew,” 
said Sir Greville, to whom it was new to listen to a. 
breathing of censure on any one of his appointments. 

“Oh, tout au contraire ;—those crimson cushions and 
curtains .are the most unbecomilig things in nature. 
Then the fireplace is most awkwardly sitdated: One 
must sit with either that or the preacher behind one, 
having either at disadvantage. Miss Vernon’s complex. 
ion, I observed, looked quite. faded, and, after that, jadge 
of the rest. Pray, Miss Vernon, had you a comfortable 
pew at Golding Magna?” 

“ Yes, for we heard a nobody.” 

“Humph! You lived with the parson, did not you?” — 

“ Yes, with the vicar, my a al 's brother,” returned 
Catharine, coolly. 

“ Should you like to be a parson’s wife, Miss Vernon ?” 
vulgarly persisted the duchess. 

“It would depend on the man,” returned Catharine, 
rather amused than provoked. 

“ You don’t object to the proféssion, then ?” 

“No.” 

“Did this in Cesar seem ambitious?’” said the 
duchess, turning to Lady Darley. “Miss Vernon is a 
beautiful pettern of humility.” 

“Your grace’s discoveries are as notable as they are 
pleasant,” said Lady Darley, pointedly. ; 

“Don’t be angry, my dear. It really only amuses 
me to imagine Miss Vernon in a straw bonnet and a 
black silk gown, leather shoes, and white cotton. stock- 
ings—the uniform of all parsons’ wives in the eountry, I 
have heard.” 

“ Possibly,” said Lady Darley, “ for I know-nothing of 
the class in general.” 

“ But Miss Vernon must know a great deal. I sup- 
pose, my dear, after church, you spent Sunday at. Gold- 
ing Magna in singing psalms.” 

“On the contrary, mach as we do at Cleveland Park— 
that is, in abusing our neighbours.” 

The duchess was in the smallest possible degree dis- 
concerted; but she rallied again, and resumed the at- 
tack with the greater vigour, because she perceived that 
Sir Greville was listening with an air of interest. 

“ Well, that must be more amusing,. But what kind 
of people were your neighbours ?” 

“Good, bad, mediocre; pretty, ugly, plain; pone, wali, 
and between,” said Catharine, calmly. 

“ Just the kind of people of whom one knows nothing,” 
said her grace, pelulantly. 

“ Let us hope something of the good, and in all hu- 
mility let us confess something of ihe bad,” said Sir 
Greville, coming to the rescue. “ The shades between 
these two great extremes exist all over the world,” 

“ If it be not impertinent, what was the name of your 
Golding Magna friend?” said the duchess, —e 
Sir Greville to Catharine. 

“Not impertinent!—I can only be obliged by the 
great interest your grace is pleased to take in me,” said 
Catharine, so demurely as to excite a general smile. 
“ Revely is my relation’s name.” 

“ If the duchess ever troubled herself about controvers: 
sial divinity, or divinity of any kind, she would recognises 
that as a name not unknown to fame,” said Sir Greville. 

« If I did—but as I never do, I plead guilty to knaw~ 
ing nothing in the world about Mr. Revely, 1 dare my 
he has a son, has he not ?” 


te 


“ None.” 
“ Fortunate enough—was it not, Lady Darley » said 
alt 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY. OMNIBUS. 
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the duchess, flippantly. 
that curates always make love out of the book of Ruth *” 

“My dear,” said the duke, “ your wit is too brilliant 
to be wasted on people who don’t understand it, and are 
in danger, therefore, of undervaluing it. Miss Vernon, 
shall we have some music ?” 

‘Wearied with the flippancy of the duchess, Catharine 
willingly assented. Sir Greville arranged the lights and 
the musie books, and placed himself in such a situation 
as, while he heard the divinest of Handel’s songs to ad- 
vantage, enabled him to enjoy a complete view of the 
countenance of the beautiful musician. 

“ Well, I confess I. am not moved by the ‘concord of 
sweet sounds,” ’ said the duchess. “I detest all singing 
but Pasta’s and all music except at the opera.” 

“ Perhaps you have not before heard Miss Vernon,” 
gaid Lady Adelaide Willoughby, who was always amia- _ 
ble, and particularly observant of the bienséances, which 
it'was the duchess’s pleasure to violate, as a Frenchman 
eats bread, @ discrétion. 

“ Indeed I have—at Lady Darley’s—on the first night 
of her exhibition :” she added, in rather a low voice— 
“Now, my dear creature, can you conceive any thing 
equal to the folly of Lady Darley? Knowing Cleveland 
as she does—the most fickle—the most insensible—the 
most exacting—the most tenacious of human beings—it 
is really beyond beyond that she can contribute to the in- 
fatuation which is making her _protégée perfectly ridi- 
culous.” 

Her penchaiit for Sir Greville” said Lady Adelaide 
with a smile. “Look at him at this precise moment, 
and judge whether he bé not doing his best to strengthen 
the delusion.” . 


“ Your do not actually believe that an obscure nobody 
is to share. the honours and dignities of Cleveland Park 
and its appurtenances ?” 

“ Most devoutly and most contentedly.” 

“Oh, if Miss Vernon be under your special protection— 


not that her being thrust into our particular set has ever | 


been satisfactorily explainedto me. ‘The transition from 
@ country nersonage to Lady Darley’s dressing-room 
was sufficiently great—but to Lady Darley’s boudoir, 
“ -ifad the Cleveland drawing-rooms—is rather too im- 
miense. Ifthe absurdity of Cleveland’s committing such 
a mésalliance were possible, only conceive the rage of all 
the Ponsonbys! That is precisely the only thing which 
would make me forgive it.” 

_ And your cross-examination of Miss Vernon, on the 
merits of her uncle’s parsonage, was undertaken in the 
benevolent design of demonstrating to Sir Greville all 
the horrors into which he is about to fall ?” 

“ Precisely ;—if one had but a few allies !—But was 
there ever sach a set of frights at Cleveland as this year? 
One would think Lady Darley had had the selection of 
them all, and had invited them with a view to affording 
her. niece the advantages of contrast. Lady Paul Lori- 
mer—‘ deeply, darkly,’ but not ‘ beautifully blue’-—with 
her chemistry, her botany, her poetry, her metaphysics, 

“and her omnium gatherum albums— her eyes in a fine 
frenzy rolling,’ as she fixes them on Miss Vernon’s 
face; pretending to be absorbed in admiration of her 
beauty, when all the time she is really making eyes at 
W., the poet, whom she is toad-eying beyond all expe- 
rience, to get him to dedicate his next volume to her— 
which he will not do, because he abhors all blues in 
general, and Lady Paul in particular. - ‘The verses she 
was showing about yesterday; pretending they were her 
own, were actually a folly of W.’s, sent ages ago to a 
country newspaper. Only read them, and fancy Lady 


4 Paul, large as Hercules and strong as a porter, ‘ the 


tembling leaf? There they are-—and the identical news- 
” 


‘Lady Adelaide read 
**Werela 
On yonder stately tree, 
After a season gay and brief, 
Condemned to fade and flee : 
“*T should be loth to fall 
elt’ring in mire, 
Till down to 
“* I would not choose to die 
Allon a bed of grass, 
Where thousands of my kindred lie, 
And idly rot in mass, 
* * Nor would I like to spread 
My thin and wither’d face, 
In hortus siccus, pale and dead, 
A mummy of my race. 
No,—on the wings of air 
Might I be left to fly, 
I know not, and | heed not where, 
A waif of earth and sky ! 
“* Or cast upon the stream, 
Curl’d like a fairy boat, 
As through the changes of a dream, 
To the world’s end I’d float. 
“* Who that hath ever been, 
Could bear to be no more ? 
Yet who would tread again the scene 
He trod through life before ? 
«*On,—with intense desire 
Man’s spirit will move on ; 
It seems to die, yet, like heaven's fire, 
It is not prem 'd, but gone.’ 
* Lady Paul might have plagiarised worse weg said 
Lady Adelside, returning them. 

* Yes—but the jest of their being W.'s own! Just 
eonteive it!—and the gravity with which he paid the 
proper compliments to Lady Paul’s vanity! Now can 
you fancy the equal to that? Lady Jane Pierce abso- 
lutely singing agecond to Miss Vernon !—with her pea. 
cock voice, just as if she intended showing how very 
absurd some women can be! See i—Cleveland cannot 
atand it: he is absolately walking away.” 

# What a delicious voice Miss Vernon has !” said Lady 


Adelaide, as he approached. 


* Not powerfal enought te drown Lady Jane Pierce’s; is 
not that true?” said the duchess. 

«I am glad to have been spared the pain of saying it.” 

“ After all,—-who would marry a woman for an ac- 
complishment, all the enjoyment of which he may have 
by paying for?” said the duchess. 

“ Men have done it from time to time,” replied Sir 
Greville, carelessly. 

Amd #0‘ gone mad,’” added the duchess, supplying 
the misquotation, “ But do for once tell me, my dear 
party 


* Pray, Miss Vernon, is it tree. 


. “Harmony, my dear duchess, harmony!—While Mr. 

»W. and Lady Paul talk-poetry together, Lord Paul 
amuses himself by quarreling with Villiers about politics. 
Lady Jane Pierce is here to praise. my musical instru- 
ments, while her sister, the Lady Alice, botanises in my 
conservatory, and pronounces my collection of plants 
unequaled. Lord Henry Mackenzie makes love to Miss 
Austin, much to the satisfaction of her excellent mother, 
while Sir Harry and Lady Beaumanor, in all the rapture 
of the honey-moon, make love to each other more to their 
own contentment. ‘Then Miss Bertram, assisted in her 
geological researches by Stanhope, has enlightened me 
as to the various strata on which this, the mansion of 
my ancestors, is reared. The duke praises my schools, 
projects railroads, and favours me with occasional lec- 
tures on political economy. Lady Archer pours into 
the sympathising ear-of Lady Darley her lamentations 
on the never-ending topic of her lord’s extravagance and 
her children’s gaucheries. Yourself and Lady Adelaide 
find employment in criticising me and my guests, doubt- 
less with a view to our amendment. Well,—que voulez- 
vouz? I really pique myself on the general satisfactori- 
ness of my arrangements.” 

“Bot Miss Vernon !—for Heaven's sake don’t let us 
omit Miss Vernon !” said the duchess, affectedly. 

“ Miss Vernon !—Ah, true,” said Sir Greville. “ Well, 
she and I amuse ourselves with looking on.” 

“ Being at leisure,—having decided your own game,” 
said the duchess, rising and walking away. 

“No, my dear duchess,—unfortunately for me, not de- 
cided!” and Sir Greville walked again to the side of 
Miss Vernon, affording her grace leisure to pursue her 
benevolent remarks. 

“ After all, every rational woman would refuse Sir 
Greville,” said she, lowering her voice toa whisper. ‘* It 
is astonishing what dreadful tales were rumoured when 
Lady Sophia Barron first went to Italy. If he be to 
marry, it is wise in him to choose a woman who knows 
nothing of his past.” 

“But all the world has known of his past for these 
last ten years, and yet any one of us would have made 
our best courtesy for the honour of his alliance”? said 
Lady Adelaide. 

“Then his conduct is abominable in bestowing on 
such a person that which we should have vouchsafed to 
accept, said the duchess, with an affectation of sportive- 
ness. 

“But what a gifled creature she is! We may con- 
trive to render birth and rank exclusive, but beauty and 
talents are dreadful democrats. If ambition be Miss 
Vernon’s foible, she will find hundreds willing to gratify 
it quite as able as Sir Greville.” 

“ My dear Lady Adelaide, that is so like you!—always 
un peu romanesque. After all, your own romance was 
not pleasant enough to be remembered.” 

The duchess’s reminiscenses always furnished her 
with the means of punishing a disagreement of opinion 
by darting at the offender a very — shaft from her 
quiver. 

“Suffering has taught me queisit to others, said 
Lady Adelaide, gently; her short history—how few 
words suffice to tell the wreck of woman's dearest hopes! 
—being too much public property to permit her to affect 
unconsciousness. ‘ Miss Vernon loves Cleveland, not 
the Cleveland estates, and I am benevolent enough to 
wish no waman to endure a dicappuiutment of her first 
young affections.” 

“How very odd!” said the duchess, languidly. =} 
thought, my dear, you had really lived long enough to 
have got beyond all that.” 

“ Does woman ever get beyond it ?” asked Lady Ade- 
laide, quietly. 

“Experimentally I know nothing. I married the 
duke because I was desired to do so: and, if not parti- 
cularly happy, we have been at least too well-bred to 
render each other miserable.” 

“You are fortunate,” said Lady Adelaide; “ but the 
mode of life which you find endurable would be positive 
wretchedness to many,—to Miss Vernon, possibly.” 

“To all tétes exaltées,” said the duchess, looking con- 
siderably bored, and varying her amusement by an as- 
siduous observation of Sir Greville and Catharine. 

“You are not aware of the great interest you have 
excited in the duchess,” said Cleveland ;—her examina. 
tion of you has been—nay, continues to be—intense. 
Lady Darley, you perceive, is sufficiently wearied to 
find a ramble in the conservatory refreshing. Shull we 
join her ?” 

Catharine took his offered arm, and they walked away. 
Ii was but the length of two apartments from the music. 
room to the conservatory, yet Sir Greville found time to 
congratulate Catharine on her taste for walking, and to 
enquire how she would like the next morning to be em- 
ployed,—whether they should ride, drive, sail, explore 
the country or the town, or, if no party were formed—if 
all were left to amuse themselves, would she, at her own 
hour, allow him to be the companion of her ramble 7?— 
He particularly desired to show her his late improve- 
ments,—to have the benefit of her taste on those he 


projected. Catharine blushed—hesitat 
and found herself at the side of Lady Darley. 


It was one of those bright and sunny mornings in 
June, which seem to realise all that the poets have sung 
of the loveliness of spring. The party at Cleveland had 
divided into sundry sets,—driving, riding, sailing, fishing, 
walking, as caprice or inclination prompted; but all 
were abroad, wooing the glad influence of a blue and 
beaming sky. Catharine, also, was inhaling the balmy 
air, her heart bounding with the joy of its own hopes, 
throwing its own gladness over “the universal face of 
things,” and gratefully exulting in the deep, internal 
consciousness, that in this fair world there is, if some- 
what to be suffered, more—much more—to be enjoyed. 

“Tf life were ever thus!” said Sir Greville, who had 
walked for some minutes in silence at her side; “ the 
vicious and the trifling far away ;—all creation radiant 
as if the angels were abroad, and it rejoiced in their 
smiles,—no clouds,—the very shadows rendering the 
sunshine more beaatiful—what could one crave more 
than ils eternity ?” 

“ Change,” said Catharine, smiling at the unwonted 
mood into which he-had fallen. —__ 

“Such a thought is rather premature in early youth,— 

a youth so bright as yours,” returned Sir Greville, 
thoughtfully. ‘ The lesson it inculcates should be learn. 
ed only from experience.” 

“ An experience, however, which commences in child- 


hood,” said Catharine, playfully. “The flowers I loved 
6 


bloomed with equal beauty in my presence for many 
hours, but ome sufficed to send me to my birds,—and 
their warbling, in turn, was enjoyed, until satiety com- 
pelleé me to employment, and employment agaim to 
amusement. Even Ihave lived long enough to feel that 
the mind requires variety, and is mot only refreshed, but 


strengthened by it.” 2 
alliance ! 


“You rest your argument on sensations; but-senti- a 
ments—you ought hardly to have awakened from the 
beaptiful illusion of their immutability.” 

A cloud shaded the brow of Catharine. “Sher 
bered her dead,” and the anguish which had passed 
away, leaving a tender regret unmingled with repining, 
—too soothing to be painful... Cleveland saw apes 
but he misinterpreted its source. 

“ You cannot have lived long enough to feel yo ail 
the happiness of life consists in illusions? You cannot 
have experienced the withering fact, that to be happy is 
but the result of skilfully deceiving ourselves?” 

“Far from it,” said Catharine. ‘The true is to me 
likewise the beautiful. I cannot allow that there is no 
reality about us,—that all the noble feelings of our na- 
ture are mere vanities. There is truth in religion,— 
truth in philosophy: let us hope there may be truth 
within man as around him.” 

“Philosophy should be true,” said Sir Greville, with a 
smile, “for it has divested life of much of its poetry. 
We smile at the thunder which cur ancestors regarded 
as anomen, and calmly calculate the period of a comet, 
which they deemed a messenger sent to warn the nations 
of impending fate. After all, are we the happier for our 
knowledge ?°” 

“ Are we happier for civilisation ? Do we value the 
reason which elevates us above the brute?” said Catha- 
rine, the glow of animation spreading over her counte- 
nance. “ You, who are the owner of palaces enriched 
with the most elaborate workmanship of art—the most 
splendid efforts of genius,—would you contentedly re- 
turn to the barbarous magnificence of the Saxon, whose 
floor was strewn with rushes, and his naked walls 
stained with smoke? Surely we should rejoice in the 
greater light of the present, and, im measuring our ascent 
from the past, anticipate, with rapture, the progress of 
the future. A thousand years since, what were our 
countrymen ?——A thousand years hence, what zill 
they be?” 

“That is a splendid vista,” said Sir Greville, gazing 
on her with delight. 

“What a happiness to you, who have such means of 
advancing the improvement which is to give it its splen- 
dour! Your rank,—your influence,—your talents,— 
your time,”»——Catharine paused, for the expression of his 
eye caused hers to droop. 

“Catharine,” said he (it was_ the first time he had 
ever so addressed her), “shall I tell you what yet I need ? 
—An impulse! By what you have done judge what 
youmay do! Invest my existence with new charms,—- 
share with me the pursuits—the duties you inculcate. 
Be yourself the blessing of my home, the angel of my 
destiny—be amine!” 

* * * # * 

Catharine had returned from her ramble. She sat in 
the window of her dressing-room, her fair hand support- 
ing her yet fairer cheek, and her eyes fixed on the 
smiling Jandscape spread out beneath, yet evidently 
beeing none of its beauties. Her spirit was too intensely 
occupied with its own workings to be conscious of aught 
external, and Lady Darley stood unperceived a few 
minutes by her side, watching, with the most pleasure- 
able feelings, her absorption. 

She spoke at length, and her voice restored her niece 
to consciousness, or, as Lady Darley called it, to a capa- 
city for commonplace. But her start, as her day-dream 
was so suddenly dissolved, was succeeded by a blush of 
“celestial rosy red,” which an observer far less acute 
and less interested than her ladyship would have known 
to be of ** love’s proper hue.” 

“My dear child, only one word ; I will not trespass 
on your solitude, which your face tells me is peopled just 
now with bright and beautiful thoughts,” said Lady 
Darley. ‘ All that has passed this morning I do not 
enquire ;—give me your confidence when you like it ;— 
you have mot quitted Cleveland in coldness or displea- 
sure? Assure me of it.” 

“I have ot,” said Catharine, blushing still more 
brightly. ‘* I meant to seek you this evening before you 
retired to rest ;—I am not insensible to your claims on 
my confidence ;—how can I ever forget that all my hap- 
piness is owing to you?” 

“Then I am satisfied,” said Lady Darley, with a 
countenance expressive of the exultation she actually felt. 
“You must endure my presence a little,” she continued, 
seating herself by her niece; ** I see—I feel—that all 
my hopes for you are on the eve of accomplishment. 
Cleveland has proposed ?—is accepted ?” 

“ He has,—he is ;—incapable of trifling with the feel- 
ings he had excited—which he had been at pains to 
excite,—he has said—imagine every thing that woman 
would most wish to hear.” 

“From the man she loves,” added Lady Darley. “I 
understand it all, my beloved Catharine. You are the 
future mistress of Cleveland Park : you will fulfil a des- 
tiny worthy of your graces and your talents. I could 
not select, from the most distinguished in England, an- 
other man to whom it would give me equal pride and 
pleasure to see you united. A mame so ancient,—-a po- 
sition so well ascertained—such a place here,—such a 
villa at Richmond,—a residence in the north, quite ba- 
ronial,—a palace in town,—such a person—such man- 
ners,—such genius,—the most distingué personage in 
Europe! I foresaw it all. You were precisely intended 
for each other. You are the most fortunate of women; 
and, I assure you, I think him the most enviable of men. 
And the family diamonds, Catharine,—of course they 
will be re-set. There is not a peeress in England who 
will eclipse you:—not the Duchess of ——;—not the 
parvenue Mrs. ——, who blazed at the pavilion in the 
‘rental of a palatinate. What arrangement have you 
made? ‘When is it to be declared? Is the Bishop of 
— to marry you?—He was Sir Greville’s tutor.”” 

Catharine smiled at the rapidity with which Lady 
Darley had recollected so many details, of which neither 
she nor Sir Greville had even spoken, Satisfied with 
hearing she was beloved; that she was sought, as the 
companion of his existence, by the being whom she loved 
with all the warm and passionate enthusiasm of a heart 
hitherto umtouched,—with the holiness, the devotedness ] 
of unsullied first-love——her imagination hid rested in 
the sanctuary of such blessed feelings, and had not 


shaped one vision of the future. And ots ee 
looked almost disappointed, when she learned 
fact of the engagement of her niece and Sir Greville was. . 


yall on which her mind:could feast itself for the present. 


“How gratifying to me, Catharine, that you should 
form so brilliant a union while under my prctection! 
How rejoiced your poor dear father would be with this 

IT am persuaded Sir Greville is precisely the 
kind. of man he would approve asa son-in-law, inde- { 
pendently of those extrinsic advantages which render 
him, in every respect, the most desirable parti in the 
kingdom. We must not, however, for a moment depre-. - 
ciate these. - After all, rank, wealth, distinction, have 
their advantages. They are the setting round the pre- , 
cious stone, which exhibits its brilliancy and lustre to a: ‘ 
thousand spectators, who would never have vouchsafed a 
glance at it as it lay in the obscurity of a cabinet. We 
must always prefer Cleveland Park to your other places, . 
Catharine,—-it-has been the scene of the most fortunate . - 
event of your existence. As for myself,I am not sure 
that I was so much gratified when poor Lord Darley. 
proposed,—though I really was in love with him. Of 
course we shall not quit Cleveland sooner than we 
originally intended.” 

“It was Sir Greville’s particular request that we would 
remain ; which renders it necessary that what has taken 
place should be known only to ourselves. Otherwise, I . 
could not endure the embarrassment of such a position. 
If we go, he says he shall break up the party and 
follow us.”’ 

“That would be very selfish inus. No, I cannot pos- 
sibly consent to that. Yet it is hard to be compelled to 
conceal an event which almost overwhelms me with de- 
light. ‘You and Cleveland have so much retenue, you 
will be able to appear as usual; and his attentions to 
you have already been sufficiently marked ; and, in any 
ordinary ease, I flatter myself I am a perfect Spartan in 
selfcommand. But this is not an ordinary affair. Is it 
not permitted me to hint—just to hint the possibility of 
such an event—to the Duehess of Halifax ? Consider 
her impertinence last evening! She has always been 
convineed that Cleveland’s attentions to you meant no 
more than a flirtation. She says he has so long been 
accustomed to the most flattering pursuits from young 
and beautiful women, that he would never relinquish 
their homage for the homeléness of matrimony. I must 
undeceive her: it is really uncharitable to allow her to 
remain im error.” 

“She will forgive us,” said Catharine, with a smile. 
“The dignity of the duebess does not prevent her being 
very communicative; and E am sure that even Sir Gre- 
ville will see the necessity of our immediate departure, 
should the faet of our engagement transpire.” 

“ Well, my dear, [submit. Thisis your day of power. 
Brides elect are despots by privilege: and it would be as 
well not to leave Cleveland until Sir Greville himself can 
attend us. I have the greatest reliance on his honour. 
But, after all, inconstaney is the prerogative of man; and 
the more he is accustomed to your society, the better. 
It is astonishing how many engagemeuts have been pre- 
served only from habit. Your acquaintance with Cleve- 
land has not been a long one; he has not been ac- 
customed to spend a part of every day with you for 
months. The loss of yow would not cause a chasm ia 
his existence.” 

Catharine sighed as she listened, and felt that— 


* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart.” 


“And now, my dearest child,” resumed Lady Darley, 
“do, allow me to offer one word of advice. You have 
managed admirably hitherto.” 

“ Managed !" said Catharine, with a glow on her 
cheeks, and a kindling eye. 

“ Be not indignant, love ; it is of noadvantage to show 
me the improving effect of a blush. Managed, ehild ;— 
you must take the words as they occur to me. In this 
world of ours nothing is to be done without management. 
Tact—intuition—woman'’s instinct—have effected won- 
ders for you ; and, after all, what are these but address?” 

“If that be the correct interpretation, I am well con- 
tent,” said Catharine, “ ‘Truth and nature are the only 
allies E could consent to employ.” 

“ Well—I ask no more. Will net natore and truth 
teach you to evinee your attachment to the man to whom 
you are shortly to be umited for ever? Believe me, 
Cleveland has been tolong used to the homage of women 
to brook coldness from the single one whom he has 
selected to bear the honowrs of his name. Sometimes, 
perhaps, his opinions may rather startle you. Men who 
have lived so long in the world as he has, will have 
theories and fancies of their own, which it would be 
prudent in you to smile at—or approve.” 

“ Smile at, if you will,”” interrupted Catharine, “but 
not approve by the sacrifice of truth. Sir Greville un- 
derstands me now well enough to detect when my ap- 
probation is real—when feigned; and do you believe he 
would esteem his—his affianced wife the more, because 
she preferred being false to inflicting a slight wound on 
his caprices? No, my dear aunt; if prudence were all, 
and self-respect nothing, you must not counsel such a 5 
gradation.” 

“ But Cleveland, my dear love, would forgive the pos- 
sible error in the flattering motive. He has been so long 
accustomed to act dictator —” 

“ That it would be well to teach him his new réle in 
time,” said Catharine, playfully. “My dear aunt, let us 
leave things, as we have hitherto done, ‘to shape them- 
selves.’ Cleveland has lived long enough in the world to 
prefer honesty, were it but for its novelty.” 

“ But do not believe that life has always been, even to 
Sir Greville Cleveland, the bright and brilliant series of 
enjoyments which the world has deemed it. He has had 

to endure the common lot of man—di Be 
therefore tender of a heart which the lightning may al- 
ready have scathed.” 

“ Scathed !" repeated Catharine, gazing with pained 
surprise on the unusual gravity of Lady Darley’s coun- 
tenance; for the word grated unpleasantly on her ear. 

“ Not literally, my dear child, My regard—my inte- 
rest—for you and him, exaggerates my anxieties for you 
and the expression of them 3—not scathed, but irritated-— 
rendered doubtful 4 perhaps. To distrust the 
sincerity of the attachments we inspire, is one of the 
penalties we pay for continuing to live. In short, my 
dear Catharine, I fear your coldness.” 

“ Coldness,—and to him!” 

“ That promises well,” said Lady hie. with a smile 
of approbation, “Let Sir Greville be made to feel and 
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_ WALDIB’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


understand that you love him,—that that love inthe br grand 


actuating principle of all your thoughts and actions.” 

“ Love him !” said Catharine, “Can there exist a pos- 
sible doubt? Have I not accepted him?—bound myself 
to him through life, for weal of wo?—avowed that my 
happiness is dependent on hia, and believed that I have 
sufficient guarantee for its security in his faith—his 
honouf? Needs there mofé?” 

_ “My love, remember the accompaniments of an offer 
such as Sir Greville’s” Hé has no opportunity of making 
you play a part in the’tragedy of ‘all for love, or the 
world well lost.’ He/¢annot prove your disinterested- 
ness. Not a womaty in England would have refused 
. Why should hé believe, that for the sake of a silly 
unintelligible romance, you would have done others. 
wise than they?. Nay, dear Catharine, let me not chase 
the bright rose from its proper seat. Believe that my 
‘anxiety may have heightened things»which do frie and 
fancied those which did not.” 
» “I will believe it,” said Catharine. “The possibilities 
which you suggest are too humiliating to be real. Could 
Sir Greville believe me mercenary enough—” 

“You would refuse him, of course,” interrupted Lady 
Darley... But hark!—the first dinner-bell! Well, my 
dear, I ‘must leave you. I will send Willis, and take 
your Lucy to-day. Willis arranges your hair so beauti- 
fully! And wear your black satin, nry love. Cleveland 
says, nothing exhibits the perfection of your beauty so 
much as that dress. You have had great success in so- 
ciety, Catharine ;—yet, when I look at you, it is not won- 
derful that you bewitch every body. It is not your regu- 
lar features ;—a mere outline, however perfect, cannot 
produce enchantment :—your complexion,—beautiful ;— 
but yet Lawrence has painted as well; and men do not 
pull each other to pieces for his prodigies. Is it your 
hair,—that bright coronal of gold?—why, mine glitters 
as bravely, if more darkly. You smile,—is it that smile? 
Nay,—the spirit that dwells there— 


“* The loveliness ever in motion, that plays 
Like the lightning in autumn’s soft shadowy day.’ 


Iam glad you do not blush, dear: you are not humble 
enough to be pleased or pained by such a subject. You 
are worthy to be Cleveland’s wife.” And affectionately 
kissing the forehead of her niece, Lady Darley left her 
to the silence of her own deep contentment. 

Willis must have officiated with more than usual skill 
this day; for, when Lady Darley returned to Catharine, 
before descending to the drawing-room, she said and felt 
that she had never seen her look so lovely. Willis re- 
ceived her approbation as a tribute to her own success, 
“ Really, my lady,” she said, with a simper, “I must say 
it is a pleasure to dress Miss Vernon. She is always 
pleased: she sees I do my best, and she is satisfied. Do 
what one will for some ladies, they are never contented: 
then they get an ugly frown, and look ill, and think the 
fault rests with me: and, as you know, my lady, no face 
ever did or ever can look handsome in a passion. Allow 
me, Miss Vernon,—that fold does not fall gracefully.” 

“ Really, Catharine, I think, if ever you marry, I must 
transfer Willis to you,” said Lady Darley. 

“Indeed, my lady, it would give me great uneasiness 
to leave your ladyship,” returned Willis; “but, if you 
positively order me to go, of course it is my duty, my 
lady. And there is no lady in the world I would sooner 


‘serve than Miss Vernon. Indeed, I must make so bold 


as to say, all Sir Greville’s people are of the game opi- 
nion. Servants, you know, ma’am, cannot help having 
eyes and ears. All us, my lady—the second-table pco- 
ple—make a point of drinking every day to Sir Greville 
and Lady Cleveland that is to be. Dear me, ma’am—I 
hope I have not offended. Sir Greville is the best of 
masters;—and, as I say, you will be the best of ladies. 
To be sure, as we say, you might go through the world 
and not find such another beautiful couple; and, as Sir 
Greville’s own gentleman was observing, if ever a mar- 
riage was made in heaven, this will be. You know, 
ma’am, Raith has lived with Sir Greville these many 
years, and he says Lady Sophia Barron was no more to 
be compared to Miss Vernon, than paste to a diamond. 
Those were Raith’s own words, my lady.” 

“Lady Sophia Barron! And who was she?” said 
Catharine, with a curiosity not wholly unmingled with 
anxiety, 

“La, ma’am !” said Willis, in the eager desire of giving 
intelligence, common to all her class; “ Lady Sophia Bar- 
ron was in Italy long before you came out, because of 
Mr. Barron’s health. She married Mr. Barron after it 
was all off between her and Sir Greville; but, as Raith 
says, ma’am, ‘ my master,’ says he, ‘ was born under a 
lucky star ; for if him and Lady Sophia hadn’t quarreled, 
they would have been man and wife, and we should never 
have seen Miss Vernon mistress of Cleveland Park.’ ” 

“ Hold your tongue, Willis,” said Lady Darley, angrily; 
for she saw that Catharine had not heard this allusion to 
Sir Greville’s former attachment and engagement with- 
out emotion. “ Look at that ringlet behind Miss Ver. 
non’s ear: it should fall lower on the shoulder: it is not 
becoming.” 

“There, my lady,” said Willis, whose soul was imme- 
diately absorbed in the suggested alteration. “ Well, it is 
an improvement. It has the sweetest curl! As I said 
to Raith, said I, * Look at Miss Vernon’s hair, and place 
Lady Sophia Barron's by the side of it, and then tell me 
who's who.’ La, ma’am! why it a’n’t to be compared 
toit! And her ladyship is not so young as she was.” 

The second dinner-bell rang :—Lady Darley drew her 
niece’s arm through her own, and they descended to the 
drawing-room. 

Sir Greville’s glance of admiration repaid Lady Darley 
even for the sacrifice of her invaluable Willis. Catharine 
had never looked more lovely. Her eye was more softly, 
more darkly blue ; a warm rose hue glowed on her cheek, 
and there was a pervading consciousness in her expres. 
sion, which more than compensated for the absence of 
her ordinary self-possession. Perhaps, too, the slight 
thade of pensiveness, resulting from the Lady Darley’s 
suggestions, and from Willis’s hints of a certain Lady 
Sophia, added a greater charm to the general interest of 

r appearance, for it was new. The ordinary expression 
of Catharine was serene, not sad; and even while Sir 
Greville admired the unusual grace, he sought by a 
thousand assiduities to replace it by a smile. 

With the tact of a woman of the world, the Duchess 
of Halifax arrived at the conclusion that an éclaircisse- 
ment had taken place, and that Cathurine Vernon would 
shortly become Lady Cleveland. She had just that dis. 


‘Pike of Catharine which inferior minds always have of 


‘uperior; and she had a particular malice to gratify 


against her dear friend Lady Darley, to whom-it ed 
ocearred to be always.the successful rival of the Duchess | 
of Halifax. Now the story of Lady Sophia Barron was 
much better known to the duchess and her clique than 
to the ladies ‘and gentlezien of the housekecper’s room ; 
and it was a notorious fact, that the attachment and en- 
gagement had been of very different materials from the 
ordinary attachments and engagements of people of their 
caste. Nevertheless, it had passed away, and therefore— 
the duchess cherished the consolatory thought—so might 
this, © 

Not that the three Ladies Halifax were yet to be dis- 


posed of, Under the able generalship of their noble 


mother—backed by their father’s influence, interest, 
boroughs, and every desirable et cetera but money—all 
had married. A splendid governorship in the East had 
provided for Lady Mary and her husband, where she 
was magnificently dying of bile and indolence. The heir 
to the countless millions and billions of an avaricious 
banker, had, by the irresistible charms of a cadeau of 
unequaled diamonds, won the Ludy Emily—the beauty 
of the family; while the third had bestowed’ herself on 
a detrimental, who, when the distasteful marriage had 
absolutely been peipetrated, was of necessity provided 
for by being returned for one of the duke’s boroughs, 
and enriched by one of those government appointments 
which fill the purse without particularly distressing, by 
labour, either the mind or the body. The duchess there- 
fore might charitably have allowed the course of true* 
love, or love of any kind, to run smooth, but she could 
not. She had never forgiven the disappointment inflicted 
by Sir Greville. And it was intolerable that a little par- 
venue, whose existence was unknown but yesterday, 
should “ achieve honours” which ought not to fall on one 
who was not “ born to honour.” 

The duchess was too much a woman of the world, and 
estimated Sir Greville too nearly at his proper worth, to 
believe that she had the power of breaking off his mar- 
tiage, if really decided on. But she possessed, neverthe- 
less, the consolatory conviction, that the means of annoy- 
ance were in her power, and that, if unable to injure, she 
could at least torment. She believed Sir Greville quite 
vulnerable on the score of the plebeian connexion he was 
about to entail oh himself; and she gave Catharine credit 
for having “brought away from a country parsonage” 
sufficient of its romance to feel considerable uneasiness 
when allusions were made to the past loves of Sir Gre- 
ville. Having no heart herself, the duchess nevertheless 
had arrived at the knowledge that such a member was 
to be found in the organisation of others; and she had 
not lived so many years amid the throng of mankind, 
without having learned somewhat of the means by which 
wounds may be inflicted on it—those deep wounds which 
“never heal without a scar.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As if to authenticate the proverbial uncertainty of 
English skies, the morning succeeding the important 
yesterday threatened a second deluge. The whole party 
were confined to the house, half of them engaged in re- 
gretting the state of the weather, and insisting on the 
impossibility of getting through a long day tolerably 
within doors;—others in writing letters, that necessary 
evil, wisely performed when ennui renders it almost a 
duty to bestow our tediousness on correspondents whom 
we cannot offend, but for whom we do not care a straw; 
—others again in reading newspapers, the refuge of the 
intellectually destitute ;—some yawned over a new novel; 
a very few quietly pursued their habitual occupations, and 
of these two or three were in the adjoining music-room. 
Sir Greville and Catharine were among them—convers- 
ing in so low a tone as, under the shelter of the bravuras 
with which, as usual, the Ladies K. were delighting 
themselves and torturing their hearers, to be in the actual 
enjoyment of a téle-d-téte. 

Every thing spoken in the drawing-room might have 
been audible to them, if they had been less engrossed 
with each other. As it was, they heard only the sweet- 
ness of “ lovers’ whispered words,” until the voice of the 
Duchess of Halifax touched “ the electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound,”—and both Catharine and 
Sir Greville paused. 

“ Really, Stark is an amusing creature,” her grace be- 

gan, “although I almost wonder how he ventured on 
the impertinence of writing to me. He knows I never 
allow my name to appear in a dedication, and he has the 
assurance to make a request of the kind. At least that 
is the ostensible object of the letter ;—perhaps, after all, 
it is a ruse; he wants to boast of my correspondence. 
He was almost broken-hearted on being excluded from 
the Cleveland réunions. I rather think the intelligence 
he sends is en revanche. Has any one heard lately of 
Lady Sophia Barron ?” 
* It was at the utterance of this name that Sir Greville 
and Catharine paused. It produced a startling effect on 
both ; but, as the colour of Catharine deepened, the check 
of her lover became more strikingly pale. 

“ Itis nearly a year since I heard from Lady Sophia,” 
said Lady Adelaide Willoughby ; “ she was then at Flo- 
rence, and great hopes were entertained that Mr. Bar- 
ron’s constitution would be completely renovated by the 
climate.” 

“ Fallacious as hopes dependent on climate usually 
are,” said the duchess; “ Stark writes that poor Barron 
died some months since, and his widow, Lady Sophia, 
has returned so England.” 

“ Poor Lady Sophia !” said Lady Adelaide Willoughby, 
with a sigh. “Her destiny was a singular one. Mr. 
Barron appears to have been a very eccentric person.” 

“ But one most honourable and upright,” said the 
duchess. “Women are not to be pitied whose happiness 
depends on the principles of their husbands, not on their 
taste, or, in other words, their caprice.” 

But still first love,” persisted Lady Adelaide— 

Is generally first nonsense,” interrupted the duchess. 
“ A girl goes into the world with le besoin d’aimer strong 
upon her, which is naturally gratified by the first tolera- 
ble man who amuses himself with talking romance to 
her. TI always consider that first love in a girl is coeval 
with a taste for Mrs. Radcliffe’s things, which expires as 
soon as she has escaped from the namby-pambyism of 
the teens.” 

“ Love in Lady Sophia was more than a mere fancy,” 
persisted Lady Adelaide. ‘She was a very superior 
young woman,—so carefully educated,—so amiable,—so 
pious.” 

“ A methodist,” sneered the duchess, “ who, if report 
says truth, in the odour of her superior sanctity, could 
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“ 


not forgive a youthful folly i in in the man she affected to 
love. If there be one character more detestable than 
another, it is a puritan or a Pharisee of this kind.” 

’ Once or twice during this dialogue Catharine had at- 
tempted to converse with Sir Greville, but her effort had 
failed ; with pale cheek and.perturbed brow, his faculties 
were evidently engrossed by it; and, after a moment’s 
struggle, he quitted her side and entered the drawing- 
room. 

“Oh, Sir Greville,” said the duchess, as soon as her 
eye rested on him, “here are news for you! Lady So- 
phia Barron is actually in England.” 

“So I hear,” said Sir Greville, with a calmness of tone 

which, to a man of his habits ofyselfcommand, was 
hardly an effort. 

“Do you know, Sir Greville, I am very curious to 
witness a meeting between you and your sometime ladye 
love,” said the duchess, with her usual nonchalant im- 
pertinence. 

“Your grace may rely on the gratification, returned 
Sir Greville; “the chances of society must inevitably 
bring Lady Sophia and myself together.” 

“ Mr. Stark informs me that poor Mr. Barron has left 
every thing to Lady Sophia, and his income was im- 
tnense,” said the duchess. “The world are already spe- 
culating on the second choice of the wealthy widow. If 
I were she I should accept nothing beneath a royal duke, 
—but then some ie the royal highnesses are terribly bad 
ton. ” 

“ How hoek is it since Lady Sophia married Mr. Bar- 
ron?” enquired Lady Darley, who was conscious that 
Catharine overheard the whole conversation. 

“Sir Greville, I dare say, can inform us,” said the 
malicious duchess. “I have heard that disappointment 
is an aceurate chronologist.” 

“Tam bound to rely on the experimental knowledge 
of your grace,” siad Lady Darley, who could, on occasion, 
equal in impertinence even the Duchess of Halifax. 
“ Pray, Sir Greville, how long is it ?” 

“ More than ten years, I think,” he replied, “so that 
the green willows with which the duchess liberally 
crowns * the man she delighteth to honour,’ are fallen into 
‘the sere and yellow leaf. ” 

“They will bloom again when you mect Lady 
Sophia,” persisted the duchess. “On revient toujours 
a ses premiers amours.” 

“ Weak minds may ;—minds all feeling and no know- 
ledge,” said Sir Greville, thoughtfully. ‘“ Where con- 
viction of the unworthiness of the object, moral or intel- 
lectual,—nay, where even the- conviction of an unap- 
proachable dissimilarity in taste, and habits, and objects, 
possesses a mind able to think, on n’y revient jamais. 
Moreover, time,—experience,—the first properly spent, 
the other rationally used, may have enlarged the intellect 
of one party while the other may have been stationary. 
And this may be the result of ‘ the omnipotence Of cir- 
cumstances,’ which have bound down one in a narrow 
spot to which that faculty, so merciful a condition of our 
being, of adapting ourselves to almost any mode of life, 
may have at length accommodated even the mental 
powers ;—while the other may have visited almost every 
possible haunt of civilised man,—have been an actor in 
scenes of the highest excitement ;—tell me, then, the 
fitness of those for each other? There is, doubtless, 
identity between the lovers of twenty and the acquaint- 
ances of thirty, but there is no longer sameness. The 
chances are ten thousand to one against both parties 
having made equal advances. Each is changed, and the 
object of the premier amour is but a phantom of the past. 
It does very well to talk about in a romance, and to sing 
about in choice Italian, or Moore’s as sweet English, but 
reason and expcrience prove it an absurdity.” 


“T hate metaphysics,” said the duchess: ‘* however, 
in the present case, you will find your system consolatory. 
Stark declares that Lady Sophia’s second choice is 
already made.” 

“ Mr. Stark being in her ladyship’s confidence,” said 
Lady Darley, with a smile of disdain. 


“ He must have a divining rod,” said her grace; “ for 
he is always in possession of the first intelligence of every 
thing that is likely to happen, and that never will happen. 
He is a very disagreeable person, doubtless, and I give 
him up to dissection with the greatest satisfaction. How- 
ever, I will read you what he writes. 


“*Tt is a pity that the season is at an end, just as a 
star of the first magnitude is about culminating at our 
meridian. Wady Sophia Barron has arrived at Mivart’s, 
accompanied by her most unintelligible brother, Stracey 
Hamilton, and attended by a suite almost as numerous 
as that of a monarch of Iran. My comparison hopes for 
favour in your grace’s sight, as it is suggested by my 
knowledge of your taste for orientals. As it is six months 
since Barron died, her ladyship is justified in discarding 
that ne plus ullra of dowdyism, the bonnet of a new-made 
dowager,—beneath whose terrific shadow fhe fairest face 
becomes as petrifying as that of a Gorgon. It is said 
that Mivart’s is quite filled with cavaliers expectant of 
her ladyship’s favour. Unhappy train,—predoomed to 
disappointment !—Poor Barron’s successor was elected 
some time previous to his decease, in the person of an 
Italian principe, a bosom friend of Stracey Hamilton, 
who very properly has himself fallen in love with the 
illustrissima Signora Sorella. Stracey Hamilton, with 
only a younger brother’s fortune, will find his advantage 
in his sister’s affection, and poor defunct Barron will 
have the happiness of providing for two families. My 
informant says, that the bridegroom elect has been Lady 
Sophia’s cavalier servente these last two years, enjoying 
the full privileges of that character. He and Barron were 
the best friends in the world, and the whole affair was 
conducted after the most approved Italian model. Lady 
Sophia has taken the usual course of your superexcellent 
people. They who stand on'the very pinnacle of virtue 
have no power of moving but by descent; and as there 
is an inherent principle of nobility in the human mass of 
matter, we arrive, by the usual process of deduction, at a 
moral of which none of us can doubt the benefit. 

“* Meanwhile, what will the lord of Cleveland Park 
say to this arrangement? If, as the German proverb says, 
“old love never rusts,” we may conjecture that he, with 
all his dignity, will not hesitate to run a tilt for the hand 
of the Lady Sophia. An attachment strong enough to 
drive him into exile must have left, if not wounds, at least 
scars,—and who shall conjecture what the very first in- 
terview with one so beloved may not often ?—Farewell, 
then, to the hopes of ——’ 

“ There, that is the whole,” said sig duchess, closing 
the letter. “ Stark’s letters are merely a vehicle for pub. 
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lic report; we may be tolerably certain that what, he 
writes all the world have been talking about and balioyex, 

“ The world must have a ‘ most rapacious maw,’ if.its 
credulity can swallow all that Mr. Stark amuses himself 
with propagating,” said Sir Greville, with a smile, in 
which there was more derision than scorn. “ He is ofe 
of those unfortunate persons who, putting their memory 
to the torture to furnish their wit, are compelled to draw, 
on their invention for facts. Lady Sophia has.a. purer 
and a loftier mind than Mr. Stark is capable of appre. 
ciating, and the calumny he has propagated is worthy of 
one of that wretched tribe who exist bg slander.”. 

“That is very generous of you,” said the duchess, 
with an affected drawl; “I thought forsaken swains 
avenged themselves by saying all manner of evil of the 
fair inconstant. And a very natural result too !~ They 
must find a scapegoat tu carry their own sins into the 
wilderness, and the follies or frailities of the lost one offer 
themselves so readily.” 

“Your grace and I do not understand each 
said Sir Greville, with as much hauteur as the host po 
possibly exhibit to the guest. “Honesty, I suspect, is 
too homely a virtue to be cherished by the courtly, but 


honour is the vaunted virtue of the aristocracy, and I am~ 


bound to defend your grace’s uRDER even against your- 
self. No man of honour—no genileman—can commit 
the crime of traducing the woman he has once loved. 


There is something.go wretched in a baseness of this. 


kind, that the veriest reptile among us shudder at 
the possibility of being suspected of it. To assert the 
excellence of Lady Sophia Barron is not, howeyer, a ne- 
cessity of honour, but of integrity; and Mr. Stark ex. 
hibits less than his usual prudence in aiming. his 
venomous arrows at a mark too lofty indeed for him to 
reach, but not too lofty to prevent the recoil on himself.” 

“ Poor Mr. Stark!” said the duchess, with her osual 
nonchalance ; “it is a pity he shouldbe ignorant of, the 
scene he has produced, he who is 80- of making an 
effect! If he should ultimately arrive at the hotteur 


of 
being shot at by the chevalier sans peur et san? reproche, 


Stracey Hamilton, he will acknowledge that he has not 
lived in vain. Lady Darley, why have you patronised 
Mr. Stark, with so much empressement ?” 

“For the same reason which makes you find his let. 
ters endurable, my dear duchess; he amuses me, and in 
this monotonous world it is something to be amused.” 

“In truth it is; and so, Sir Greville, you perceive how 
impossible it is that I should give up poor Stark, espe- 
cially in the country,” said the duchess, “And as to 
Lady Sophia, she would certainly forgive the scandal for 
the sake of the defence which it has elicited.” 

“ Lady Sophia wOuld feel, that to refute falsehoods so 
contemptible would be to confer too much honour on 
them,” said Sir Greville, returning to the music-room. _ 

“Poor Cleveland!” said the duchess, in an affected 
sotto voce; “faithless or fickle as Lady Sophia was, it is 
evident he has not forgotten her, It would not surprise 
me if they were to renew their engagement ; after all, 
real life is full of romances. Be it as it may, I should 
not envy the woman on whom Cleveland, in a fit of ca- 
pricious preference, might bestow the débris of his heart. 
What can be so annoying to a second love, or a second 
wife, as a constant recurrence to the charms and graces. 
of the first? Don’t you agree with me, Lady Darley 2?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Lady Darley, with an aequiescencey 
the freezing contempt. of which’ was felt and understood 
even by the frivolous Duchess of Halifax, who avenged 
her insulted dignity by leaning back on the fauteudl, and 
reading Mr. Stark’s letter with an enjouement too de- 
monstrative to be natural ; ever and anon smiling as she 
came to particular passages, intending her companions 
to observe how interesting and amusing its contents must 
be, and to feel an intense curiosity to penetrate a mystery 
so studiously concealed from them. 

Poor human nature !—How constantly it 


“ Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.” 


‘CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Catharine,” said Lady Darley, one evening, when her 
niece had retired for the night, just two days preceding 
that fixed for their departure from Cleveland Park, “I do 
not recollect ever mentioning to you the naine of Lady 
Sophia Barron.” 

“You never did,” replied Catharine, turning pale as at 
a sound of ominous import. 

“She was a Hamilton, the most distinguished beauty 
of the circles ten years since. At seventeen she was be- 
loved by Sir Greville, if not with the reality of first love, 
at least with all its devotedness. It would be too ridicu- 
lous to suppose that he, with his infinite advantages, had 
lived to be five and twenty without previous, and, per- 
haps, extensive experience of la belle passion. Neverthe- 
less, Lady Sophia had the advantage of being his first 
Jiancée, which is much the same. 

“ It is,” acquiesced Catharine, with a sigh, 

“But I do not expect in you, Catharine, the childish 
romance of believing, that because he loved Lady Sophia 
before even the fact of your existence was known, he 
therefore loved her more. All the sing-song nonsense of 
first-love, of which one used to read in trashy romances, 
has gone by with moonshine soliloquies and sonnets. 
The world has outlived its bubyhood, and we look for 


common sense even from tolerably well-educated girls, 


whether in their teens or their twep'ties.” 

“ You are angry,” said Catharive, raising her eye with 
that expression of serene integrity so!peeuliar to her noble 
countenance, “ because I appear less ‘happy than usualk— 
less satisfied or less at ease with Cleveland. But you 
mistake the cause. He was aware that I could not avoid 
overhearing Mr. Stark’s letter read by the duchess, or 
her comments on it, and I think he should have consi- 
dered my feelings sufficiently to have spoken openly to 
me afterward. It is not of a formor attachment that E 
complain; I am not young enough to indulge for a mo- 
ment the dream of being the first and only object to excite 
his love. He has injured me by his want of confidence in 
me—of consideration for me; by putting it in the power 
of such a person as the duchess to enlighten me in the 
most unpleasant manner, It was hardly possible that I 
could escape hearing, from some envious or malicious 
person, that Cleveland had but the débris of his heart, as 
her grace expressed it, to bestow on me. It would have 
been better if he had confided in me.” 

“ Are you mad, my dear child, or do you suppose that 
men of the world like Sir Greville, keep a catalogue 
raisonné of their liaisons for the purpose of entertaining 
each successive woman who is to be placed on the list ? 
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You must be terribly in Jove, Catharine, to allow your 
fine understanding to be enveloped in such a misty maze 
of absurdity.” 
“I did not expect to hear of Cleveland's liaisons,” said 
Catharine with a blush; “ but the particular instance of 
Lady Sophia,an engagement so notorious,—all the 
“world were aware of it,—surely it would have been 


~ pradent,—it would have been kind,—if he had prevented 


~ the malice of others by his own candour.” 


“Quite nonsense, my dear! Past loves are good for 
nothing but to be forgotten. Cleveland knows human 
nature, especially woman’s human nature, too well to put 
jealousy in the way of his future wife. If she stoops 
aside to pick it up, it is not his fault.” 

_ .“I did not stoop aside,” returned Catharine, discom- 
posed; “and at all times confidence and truth are better 
preventives of jealousy than concealment. If Cleveland’s 
engagements with Lady Sophia were broken off from 
caprice,—faithlessness,—the natural tendency of human 
beings to change,—why did he hesitate to speak of it ? 
If I had venerated him less after such an avowal, I should 
have relied on him more. But is there not an evident 
change in him since he heard of Lady Sophia’s return ? 
Is he not occasionally melancholy and distrait? Is it 
tormenting myself with vain fears to suppose it possible 
he may regret the precipitancy with which he bound 
himself to me, and sigh for her, once so beloved, and now 
free to reward his constancy? Is it not true that the 
desires of man become but the more vehement for the 
Obstacles which oppose them; and that Lady Sophia, 
whose image must in his mind be surrounded by so many 
memories of the past, appears to Cleveland tenfold more 
worthy of his regard, because—yes, even because—the 
bonds he has so lately imposed on himself place his 
hortqur and his heart at variance ?” 
~*“ A young lady resolved on being miserable is too in- 
genious a casuist for my poor common sense to cope. 
with,”eaid Lady Darley, evidently angry. “ However, 
: you are regolved to lose Cleveland for the sake of 


a phantom e6njured-up by yourself, I should advise you 


___ nehdiseard that cold and ungracious air with which you 


receive all his efforts to testify the sincerity of his love, 
That he will, in the intercourse of society, encounter 
Lady Sophia, is a certainty not to be doubted. At seven 
and twenty, with all the graces of foreign courts upon 
her, her beauty will have gained in elegance what it will 
have lost in bloom. Under the irritation of your coldness, 


_is it not natural that he should remember the silken 


chains of former days, and seek again the flowery wreath 
whose sweetness he has tasted? Besides, as the duchess 
told him, ‘on revient toujours a ses premiers amours ;’ 
and, notwithstanding his eloquent tirade, meant probably 
to be heard by you, such things do happen, and in this 
case the supposed difference between the two, on which 
he founded his argument, does not exist. Lady Sophia’s 
mind was of the finest order, and she has not passed the 
interval in obscurity.” 

Catharine felt she was too agitated to reply. Every 
‘woman naturally shrinks from the prospect of her lover’s 
again associating with the object of former—perhaps first 


—affection ; and Catharine, conscious that the atmosphere _ 


which surrounded herself and Cleveland was less sunny 
than usual, experienced all the anguish of a vague 
jealousy, a dim sense of impending evil, that chilled her 
heart with an iciness almost as that of death. 

“ Lady Sophia Barron, resumed Lady Darley,“ was a 


. Hamilton. The violence of Cleveland’s passion for her 


was notorious. He was at Lord Edinburgh's seat in 
Scotland a whole grouse season. All the Hamiltons 
were, what is called, seriously brought up, that is, they 
thought themselves wiser and better than their neigh- 
bours ; they were saints and Christians, and the rest of 
the world heathens and idolaters, publicans and sinners. 
I dislike them all; and, when Cleveland was so fasci- 
nated, or rather infatuated, with Lady Sophia, it proved 
the attraction of opposites. To be sure, there was no 
denying her beauty—that glorious oriental beauty,—in- 
tense black eyes,—cheeks of carnation,—lips of ruby,— 
the most. profuse hair, gathered round her head like a 
turban of black velvet; yes, she was beautiful in her 
style, as you, Catharine, in yours. Hers was the beauty 
for the voluptuary, yours for the man of intellect,—the 
attractions of both of you suited to the different periods 
of life in which Cleveland bowed to the power of each. 
Well—a second season in town dawned, and just as peo- 
ple expected the usual dénowement to an engagement so 
publicly avowed, the affair was off. Lady Sophia re- 
turned to Scotland, and Cleveland went to Italy.” 

“ And Lady Sophia married!” said Catharine, with 
something of contempt for her ladyship’s power of 
change. 

“ Married !—Certainly. Why not?” asked Lady Dar- 
ley, in unaffected astonishment. “ Cleveland is not the 
only man in the world worth a woman's acceptance ; 
and, if he were, very few are in a state, either of mind 
or circumstances, to say, ‘aut Cesar aut nullus. Lord 
Edinburgh wag not rich, so that in one point of view an 
alliance with Cleveland was highly desirable. Mr. Bar- 
ron, however, answered quite as well; and though he 
was somewhat old and a parvenue, Lady Sophia, accord- 
ing to report, passed with him through a very amicable 
matrimonial existence, and has found her reward. He 
“had the good manners to die before she had attained to 
that mature age when a successor becomes an object of 
indifference, and she enters a second time on the arena 
of English fashion, probably with quite as much beauty 
as she possessed in her days of girlhood, a manner per- 
fected by travel, prejudices corrected by experience, and 


‘a dower to make her worthy the consideration of every 


ger son throughout the British dominions.” 

“Still, why Sir Greville and Lady Sophia did not 
marry, remains unexplained,” said Catharine, thought- 
fully, and looking quite as unhappy as the occasion war- 
ranted. 

“ That is the keystone of the mystery,” returned Lady 
Darley. “ After all, it is the very height of folly to dim 
the brightness of the present, because we cannot explain 
the past. How very few of the motives which influence 
human actions are visible to us!—and how many en- 
gagements have been dissolved—how many foolish 
hearts broken, for a word or look ! 


“tA something light as air, a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken,— 
Oh, love that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken !’ 


There is poetry for you, Catharine ; when I am drawn 
into discussing romance or sentiment, I am glad to bor- 
tow the language, shall I got say also the ideas, of others, 


to supply the deficiency of my own. In one word, which 


- is entirely my own, do not pluck up the tree beneath 


whose shelter you repose, because the shadow which it 
casts is rather darker than you like. Be satisfied that 
the honour of Sir Greville will ratify the engagement 
into which he has ‘been tempted by love. Of the since- 
rity of that love you have the best guarantee in its disin- 
terestedness. In a worldly point of view, there is nothing 
either in your position or circumstances which could 
have tempted either the ambition or the avarice of any 
man, least of all of Cleveland. Rely on it, his taste is all 
he has sought to gratify in his love, and is not taste 
identified with love itself? I forget the beautiful alle- 
gory of Cupid and Psyche, but I think I am inculcating 
its moral. Addio, @arissima; sleep well, and smile on 
Sir Greville to-morrow; consider how much ‘ food for 
meditation’ an adieu bequeaths to a lover, and let yours 
be so sweet as to occupy him only with haleyon thoughts.” 

Catharine returned the “ good night” of Lady Darley, 
that commonplace farewell which leaves the sufferer a 
prey to the long lingering hours of slceplessness and 
sorrow; but, instead of slumbering, she looked upon the 
moon, and “ communed with her own heart.” How often 
the memory dwells on a word spoken perhaps thought- 
lessly, and draws from it “ food for meditation even to 
madness!” Catharine felt that if, as Lady Darley had 
said, in her attempt at consolation, the love of Sir Greville 
were the mere gratification of his taste, it had nothing 
in common with the passionate attachment which en- 
grossed her whole being. If it were this, it was a pre- 
ference which found a counterpart in the choice of a gem 
for his cabinet, an ornament for his princely hall! If 
this were all, could it contend with the fond memories of 
his early love, when the enthusiasm of love had lavished 
all its own treasures on his idol? And how deeply 
is the present always touched by the past! Even the 
contrast of his tame and subdued feelings or affections 
now, might throw him upon the recollection of what had 
been, when his heart was as bright as his youth, and the 
world within reflected the gladness of the untried world 
without. And he had not wearied of the love of his 
early years; it had been withdrawn from him; it ap- 
peared that hearts “had been torn away by a sudden 
wrench.” 

There was no evidence of satiety—of inconstancy in 
him. When “hope was at the highest,” Lady Sophia 
had given the signal of eternal separation ; eternal ! would 
it be eternal? Did she hold Sir Greville only by the 
bond of that honour in which Lady Darley had placed 
her security? Was there hereafter to be within his spi- 
rit a perpetual conflict between his honour and his love ? 


No !—Catharine felt, that if a pang must be endured, ~ 


that would be the lightest which separated her from him 
for ever. To owe his constancy only to his honour, ap- 
peared tu her sointolerablea misery,—a degradation,—that 
—and she shrank as she contemplated the alternative—to 
see him no more would be the less terrible. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 8, 1837. 


Congress assembled on Monday, and Mr. Polk, the 
Jackson-Van Buren candidate, was elected speaker of 
the house by a small majority. The president’s mes- 
sage was received on Monday, recommending sub-trea- 
sury banks, and anathematising the Bank of the United 
States and the state banks. No quarter is given in it to 
the mercantile intcrest, which is to look to itself for equal- 
ising the currency. 

One of the recommendations goes to propose that no 
other topic than the money transactions shall be discussed 
during the extra session, and one thing is made perfectly 
clear, that there is no more surplus revenue to distribute. 

On the occasion of the election of printer to the house, 
the vote was pretty equally divided between Blair & 
Rives and Gales & Seaton; so much so, that after five 
ballotings no election was made, and the house adjourned. 

Ballooning is now quite in vogue. Scarcely do we 
take up a newspaper but we see an account of some new 
adventure in this hazardous, and, as regards utility, useless 
amusement—for science it cannot be called ; there is now 
not even an attempt to gloss the excursion with any 
thing like scientific observation: the people gape at the 
“ intrepid aeronaut” as they ever gaped, and his place of 
descent, his parachute, and, perchance, as a great novelty, 
a dog therein, are all duly chronicled and commented on. 
Mr. Clayton attempts fo cross the mountains, and he is 
gaped at the more on account of his “ perilous” prospects; 
paragraphs of all possible variety are duly manufactured, 
on all these occasions, just as they are on all others 
which form the topic of the day, from which it would be 
impossible to gain any information. If we blow up peo- 
ple in steamboats, condemnation awaits the captain and 
owner, but the “ city gas works” may lend its aid to blow 
a man up in a balloon at great and unwarrantable risk, 
and the commentators who disapprove of the one shall 
laud the other to the top of their bent. We are sick of 
the topic, and cannot lend our aid to encourage the folly 
of a man’s following this idle mode of making his bread. 
A few sad accidents may suffice to cure the disease ; the 
recent loss of life in England is a warning. 

Congress is now looked to with an anxious eye by a large 
class of our fellow-citizens whose all depends upon the 
turn which things may take within the coming ninety 
days; we confess that we too are anxious, for the result 
is important to all ; we shall endeavour to record what is 
done at Washington, and record it as history; of the 
palaver and slang-whang of party speech-makers this 
periodical can take no notice. 


A letter from one of the officers of the U. S. ship Pea- 
cock, dated Panama, July 4, says the ship was to sail for 
Rio next day, and would be at Norfolk on the first of 
November. Crew in fine health and spirits. * 

Edwin Forrest, Esq., and lady, came passengers in 
the ship United States, arrived at New York. 


A Magnificent Exotic—There was recently a Cactus 
in bloom at the conservatory at Bicton (England), with 


an hexangular stem 7 feet high, bearing a trained umbel 
of the C. Speciosa, on which were expanded 6000 flowers. 


The President’s message to congress, was recived in 
the city of New York in the unprecedented short space 
of time of eleven hoars from Washington city. 


Thomas Campbell, the poet, presided at the anniversary 
eelebration of the 4th century of the invention of printing 
at Edinburgh. 

Tuere were Giants In THOSE Days.—The Louisville 
Journal states that Porter, the Kentucky giant, is about 
to make a tour to the eastern cities, with a view to pro- 
fit by the exhibition of his colossal proportions, to the 
“ cities of the plain,” This distinguished son of Ken- 
tucky is said to stand seven feet seven inches high with- 
out shoes—a height which is supposed to exceed that of 
any other living man, of which we have any account, in 
this country or Europe. 

It becomes our painful duty, says the Wheeling Times, 
to record the violent injury and perhaps death, of a very 
respectable citizen of our neighbourhood, Mr. John Fink, 
living at the mouth of M’Mahon’s creek, on the Ohio side 
of the river. The circumstances as related to us were 
these. A man by the name of Baily had been whipped 
by another named O’Neale. Baily called on Mr. Fink 
for a horse to go to the officer and institute suit against 
O’Neale. This turned the fury of O’Neale upon Mr. 
Fink, and when he was getting from his carriage, at his 
own door, accompanied by his wife, on Saturday even- 


“ing, he was struck with a large club by O’Neale, and 


prostrated. When he recovered from the blow he drew 
a pistol and fired at O'Neal without injuring him, on 
which the latter repeated his blows. 

Exrtorinc Exrepition.—-The New York Times says 
—“ From all we can learn, we presume the exploring 
expedition will soon be ready for sea.” 

The amount of tolls received at the collector's office, 
Philadelphia, up to the 2d instant, was $125,187 46. 

The tolls received on the Pennsylvania state canals and 
railways, from October 31, 1836, to August 19, 1837, 
amounted to $698,417 64. The tolls collected on the 
New York state canals, up to the 22d August last, 
amounted to $609,075 95. 


The amount of coal shipped from Pottsville this season, 
up to last week, was 315,445 tons. 


Pottsville and its vicinity were visited with a severe 
frost on the morning of Friday last. 


The number of deaths in New York last week was 
197, 20 of which were by consumption, and 120 under 
five years of age. 

The French brig of war L’Experience has arrived at 
New York, from Brest, having on board Meunier, the 
would-be murderer of Louis Philippe. 

Treasury Drarrs.—The New York Journal of Com- 
merce says—“ One reason for the high price of treasury 
drafts has been the purchase by the United States Bank 
of $2,000,000, to meet the first payment for the govern- 
ment stocks. That movement we believe is completed.” 


Among the members of congress, who have passed 
through this city lately, we were pleased to perccive a 
son of the lamented David Crockett, chosen from the dis- 
trict lately represented by his father, almost without op- 
position. Young Crockett is a man of handsome talents, 
and possesses, it is said, much of his father’s shrewduess, 
tact, and good humour. Should he be found, upon trial, 
a man of the same unflinching integrity, he will prove an 
honour to the district he is chosen to represent.—W heel. 
ing Gazelte. 

Farau Accipent—We learn that Mr. Lawson, en- 
gincer of the steamboat Visiter, lost his life on Thursday 
evening at Brown's island, a few miles above Steuben- 
ville. The engineer was leaning over the rail near the 
rope, when the stanchions or blocks holding it gave way, 
the recoil throwing the engineer some distance into the 
river, from which he could not be recovered. 

Horriste Circumstance.—A slip of the Louisville 
Journal, dated August 23d, which we reeeived this morn- 
ing, informs us that on the 7th ult., at a shooting match 
in St. Francis county, Arkansas, a rencounter took place 
between Mr. Rachels and John Carothers. A son of the 
latter, Robert Carothers, seeing Rachels about to shoot 
his father with a pistol, fired at him with a rifle, but 
missed him, and shot his own father! Young Carothers 
thereupon became doubly infuriated, and Rachels at- 
tempted to make his escape, but C. wrenched a rifle from 
the hands of a by-stander and shot him through the lower 
part of the body, inflicting, it was supposed, a mortal 
wound. He then surrendered himself to the civil au- 
thorities. 

In consequence"of the depredations committed in Mo- 
bile Bay by a gang of desperadoes, application was made 
to Com. Dallas for assistance. He immediately ordered 
the ship St. Louis, Capt. Paine, to Mobile Bay, where she 
arrived on the 27th. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Among other public bodies that presented their re- 
spects to the new queen of England, we find the follow- 
ing characteristic account of the society of Friends :— 


The deputation from the society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, arrived at the palace, and were uncovered 
according to custom by the Yeomen of the Guard. 

William Allen read the address as follows :— 

“ May it please the queen— 

“ We, thy dutiful and loyal subjects members of the 
religious society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, 
and representing that body in Great Britain and Ireland, 
are anxious to take the earliest opportunity of thus ex- 
pressing our cordial and faithful attachment to our queen. 

“ We sensibly feel the loss of our late beloved monarch, 
King William I1V.; we look back upon his reign as a 
period of no common importance in the history of our 
country, marked as it has been by the extension of civil 
and religious liberty, by mercy and compassion to the 
guilty, and by the recognitions of our enslaved fellow sub- 
jects. We rejoice in these features of his government, 
as evidences of the increasing sway of Christian princi- 
ple in the legislation of our country. 

“ Under feelings of thankfulness to Almighty God, we 
offer to thee, our queen, on thy accession to the throne 
of these realms, our sincere congratulations on the pre- 
valence of peace abroad and tranquillity at home. May 
nothing be permitted to interrupt these blessings, and 
may the conviction more and more prevail, that war is 
alike unchristian and impolitic. Convinced as we are 
that the religion of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Re- 
deemer, is the only foundation for the true happiness of 
man, and the prosperity of a people, and that it is the 
sacred bulwark to any government, our prayer to God is, 
that it may be the stability of thy throne, and may in. 
fluence all the deliberations of thy council. 

“ Be pleased, O queen, to accept our earnest and heart- 
felt desire that thou mayest seek for heavenly wisdom, to 
enable thee to fulfil the arduous duties which in the or- 
dering of Divine Providence thou art thus early called to 
pereee Mayest thou live in the fear uf God, and may 

e incline thy heart to keep his law, and richly endow 
thee with the grace of his holy spirit, and at length, when 
the days of thy delegated trust on earth are ended, mayest 
thou, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, enter 


upon an inheritance intorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” 

Her returned the’ following gracious answer : 

“ I thank you for your condolence upon the death of his 
late majesty, for the justice which you render to his 
character, and to the measures of his reign, and for your 
bs congratulations ey | accession to the throne. 

“ T join in your prayers for the prosperity of my rei 
the best security for which is tovbe found in 
for our holy religion, and in the observance of its dutiés.” 


A man having a case argued before three of the judges 
of the exchequer, which was giver against him, é. con- 
soled him by saying that it was as good as the judgment 
of a hundred judges; “ how so,” replied the unfortunate. 
“ Why, there were one and two cyphers.” 


Forrian Orpers.—A great traveller boasted that he 


had the honour of receiving “ orders” from almost every ~ 


crowned head in Europe.” “ Yes,” said Rogers, (aside) 
“ orders to quit their dominions.” 

Tue Queen.—At her first reception of ladies her 
majesty received them, as is usual, sitting—but as soon 
as the Duchess of Northumberland (her late —— 
came towards her, she suddenly rose up, and em! 
her with both her arms. 

In the repository of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, 
a large cinder is exibited, which is a great curiosity, 
having been produced by the burning of £1 Bank of 
England notes, when they were called in and cash pay- 
ments resumed. The issue of £1 notes had been for 
some time previous to their being called in at the rate of 
100,000 daily. To burn the immense mass of paper 
money an oven was constructed, and the process of de- 
struction was carried on under the superintendence of 
officers appointed for the purpose for 13 months, the issue 
of notes to the oven being exactly 144,000 daily. The 
cinder of the notes, which is of a purple hue, is enclosed 
in a glass case. is 

Novet Mope or Travetinc.—Among other convenien- 
ces provided by the directors of the Grand Junction 
Ruilway for the accommodation of travellers, not the least 
amusing one is a species of conveyance named in the ad- 
vertisement, “ bed carriages in a mail coach!” In other 
days, the man who would have talked of living to see the 
time when he could sleep in bed, and be carried through 
the air at the rate of thirty or five and thirty miles an 
hour, would have been deemed a suitable inmate for a 
lunatic asylum. 

We understand that Mr. Thomas Moore is engaged at 
Paris making researches in the “ Bibliothéque du Roi” 
for the third volume of his “ History of Ireland.” He 
has been successful in discovering some very interesting 
documents connected with the period when Irishmen 
a compelled to seek for military honours in a foreign 

and. 


MR. JOHN LEES, of this city, is now engaged in 
making collections, &c. in the state of New York for 
the different periodicals issued from this office. His re- 
ceipts for money will be duly acknowledged. 
A. Watpre. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We perceive that some of our country friends adver- 


tise the “ Omnibus” as if it were yet in prospect. Are 
they not aware that it has reached its 36th week? Will 
they not advise their readers to this effect? and also of 
what sort of matters have already appeared in it? 

We advise our friends at a distance, especially at the 
southwest, not to forward us notes of the several banking 


and railroad companies professing to be payable in New 
York or in Philadelphia. Most of them are valueless 
here, and lie in our drawer unused. We mean ose g | 
the Commercial Bank of Florida, payable at Bank U. 

The Mississippi and Alabama Railread Co., payable at 
the Girard Bank, and others payable at the Phenix Bank, 
N. ¥. ‘These notes are constantly dishonoured at the 


counters of the several institutions where they are made - 


presentable, and their issue is little less than a fraud upon 
the eommunity. 


EDICAL LIBRARY AND INTELLI- 
GENCER,. Published twice a month by A. Wal- 
die, at $10 a year. Contents of No. 11, published on the 


Ist inst 
INTELLIGENCER. 

Medical Topography. No. 2. By Leonard C. M'Phail, 
M. D. of the Medical Raff, U.S. A. 

On the use of the Stramonium in Neuralgia Faciei 
By Dr. Ferdinand Wendelstadt, of Herzfeld. 

On the Still-born. By the Editor. 

Solid Nitras Argenti m the Gonorrhea of Females. 

Case of Fracture of the Skull, with Depression. By 
M. Maugeis, M. D., of Herblay, Seine et Oise, Franee. 

Extraction of a Foreign Body from the Female Blad- 
der. By M. Thomas. 

Broussais on the Grippe. 

Proto-Iodide of Iron in Syphilis, Gonorrhea, &c. 

On the Injurious Influence of the Secale Cornutum on 
the Fetus in Utero. 

Application of Leeches to the Scbneiderian Membrane 
in Headache. 


Norices:—Tuckerman on Santa Crus 
as a Winter Residence for Invalids; Bowditch’s Editions 
of Louis on Phthisis and on Fever. 

Influence of the Hours of the Day on Births; Dr. T. 
R. Beck’s Statistics of the Blind in the United States; 
University of Virginia ; Jefferson Medical College. 

Nevrotogy :—Professor Lauth, of Strasbourg; Dr. 
William Cummin; Dr. Rasori. 

Letter from Dr. Oppenheim, of Hamburgh; Books 
Received. 


LIBRARY. 
Practical Observations on the Venereal Disease. By 
Abraham Colles, M. D. 
A Treatise on the Chemical, Medicinal, and Physiolo- 
gical Properties of Creosote. By John Rose Cormack, 
ember of the 
cieties of Edinburg 


(HE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST Co. of Philadelphia, daily make Insurances 
on lives, grant Annuities and Endowments, and make 
contracts generally into which the contingency of life 
or the interest of money enters. 

They receive Trust Estates, and money on interest, 
and execute trusts generally. , 

The rates for insurance are as low as any in the United 
States. Example: For insuring $100 on a single life at 
a few of the ages : 


Age. One year. Seven years, For life, 
annually. annually. 
20 0,91 0,95 {77 
30 1,31 1,36 2,36 
40 1,69 1,83 3.20 
50 1,96 2,09 . 4,60 


Any informetlon relating to the objects of the com- 
pany can be had by application at the office, 159, Ches- 


nut street. 
B. W. Ricuarps, President, 
Joun Jams, Actuary. 
W. Asu, Treasurer, 
September 1, 1837. 


PUBLISHED ON FRIDAYS, 
BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
At $3 to single mail subscribers; $5 fur two copies, 
and #10 for five copies, when forwarded to one addresses 
$2 50 to subscribers to the Library. 
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